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Eventnc is falling slowly on this 
Alpine valley. Little by little the 
lines of slanting sunlight across the 
distant mountains have sunk into the 
bosom of a sea of shadow, which has 
swept over all the ample hollows and 
slopes touched an hour ago with such 
aerial radiance. The nearer pastures 
have given up their green to the in- 
vading darkness, while between them 
and the purple mass on the horizon 
gleams the lake, a blue abyss, over 
which this high valley seems to hang 
suspended. Above the sharp moun- 
tain outline lies a delicate transparent 
heaven lit by the last faint reflection 
of the vanished sun—or is it the first 
wave of the incoming mocnlight? The 
grass at our feet is still alive with 
grasshoppers, chatterers unabashed by 
darkness and this soft silence, to which 
everything else is surrendering itself ; 
while in the fragrant depths of the 
meadow the eye distinguishes the dim 
outlines of a multitude of flowers. 
Far off, the sound of bells haunts 
the climbing pine-woods ; and on the 
steep grass walls of the valley, the 
voices of the returning haymakers 
mingle with the bells, the stream, the 
breeze, only to deepen and sweeten 
the breathing stillness of the newborn 
night. 

How perennial is the charm of the 
Alpine world! Year by year it yields 
itself afresh to all who ask from it 
refreshment and rest. For us, tired 
children of the cities, as for Obermann 
in his niche among the snows of the 
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Dent du Midi, an hour on these 
heights seems to hold more of what 
really makes life than weeks among 
the lowlands. We bring, as it were, 
our lives in our hands, eager to plunge 
them deep into this mountain peace 
and freshness. For the moment snow 
and stream, lake and valley, seem to 
exist only for us, who have journeyed 
to them, like pilgrims to a shrine ; it 
is for us, wanderers and sojourners, 
with our needs, our stains of travel 
and of labour, that all this lives and 
glows and softens, that flowers and 
trees and Alps maintain their healing 
and unalterable beauty. 

It is an innocent and beneficent 
illusion—the traveller’s sense of pos- 
session, this longing appropriation of 
all he sees to himself and his own 
wants. And yet a little closer look- 
ing into the soft infinity of the Alpine 
evening ought to be enough to banish 
it. For as the darkness deepens, along 
the stream, on the sloping meadows, 
on the lower fringes of the pine-woods, 
there steal out the lights which tell 
us of farm and vacherie, of households 
where the haymakers are gathered 
round the hard-earned meal, of the 
child spelling his lesson for the mor- 
row’s school, of the mother at her 
sewing. It is as though the true pos- 
sessors of all that treasure of earth and 
sky were asserting themselves in these 
twinkling lights against the clamorous 
philosophising self of the sojourner 
who would fain have Switzerland all 
his own. A little sympathy, a little 
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quick responsiveness, and they will 
beguile him way from himself into 
this homely world, clinging 0 closely 
to the peaks he climbs but once and 
leaves behind, till they have kindled 
his imagination with the thought of 
the peasant race into whose flesh and 
blood all that he sees |} 
to whom the towering Alps are 
bound by the ha 
of centuries Then if, touched with a 
new impression, he leaves the valley 
behind him in the morning inlight 
and climbs into the heights, he will 
notice perhaps with a keener eye than 
before the sights and sounds of human 
life with which he mountains are 
overflowing. All the gigantie slopes 
seem to be alive with bells, though it is 


bh it rarely that one ¢ itehe s tne rown 


forms of the pasturing cows. High 

up on the winding path—below, beside 
‘ | 

the stream, boy and maidens are 


jodelling and singing to each other, 
while chalet succeeds chalet, and under 


the brown eaves one se¢ h pe ant 
woman pa sing in al 1 out or ttir 4 
bowed over some household 
There Is no mou i count ) 
pe ple 1 and Ss hun in Swi nd. 
Explore all these high vall | 
by trailing clouds l you nd 
them evs vl inhab I d 
and trav 1 eigh mes 
greater fT I n l h 
furth ( ( n 
Scotch or Cur i 

Wh h ) 
feel the ( 
life which g ms and 
vach w he it} 
the i t lg 
het wer LT | \ ) 
inh ( I 1 - 
throug es ( 
inform ( to ! i » 5 
of folk-lore. ( t 
makers of t ti my. re other pe ple 
But if he wants not so much to know 
as to feel and realise, let him lk 


into the next town, and ni lage the 
library of all the novels he can find 


written by a Bernese pastor of forty 
years ago, under the pseudonym of 


Jerémias Gotthelf. If, like the pre- 
sent writer, he asks for — in 
French-speaking Switzerland, he will 
find them in the French translations 
of Buchon, and although, if he has 
the literary instinct, he will rebel a 
little against translations, let him 
plunge into the first volume handed 
to him, and he will soon find cause 
for modest dcubts of his German 
vocabulary, had he been left without 
M. Buchon’s aid to grapple with all 
those German-Swiss peasant idioms, 
which in French are racy and strange 





enough. However, the translations 
are good and spirited. M. Buchon, a 
Franc-Comtois novelist and poet of 
eminence, prepared himsel f for his task 
by some years re sidence i in Got thelf’ s 
country, and his dread of the exacting 
French public made him cut down and 
soften the sermonising element in his 
author, with which one must indeed 
have much patience if one wants to 
understand the man and his books 
but which in the German sometimes 
assumes proportions quite fatal to the 
reader's powers of endurance. And 
then there is the compensation of 
knowing that if on the further side of 
those distant snowpeaks.- the peasant 
talks German, on this side of them he 
And in the uplands, 
at any rate, 1t 18 the same peasant, 


talks French 


busied with the same tools, eating the 
same food, governed oft by the same 
religious ideas, whether he talks 
French or German. So that in passing 
from one language to another, Gott- 
helf’s characters and thoughts are 
The tongue 
of the translation is not alien to the 
thing that it holds ; prac ically it has 
been modified | 


influences, and tamed to the same 





still at home as it were. 


yxy the same physical 


needs as the speech which it replaces. 
Albert Bitzius, afte irds knowr 
to literature by the pseudonym of 
Jeremias Gotthelf, was the son of 
Swiss pastor, and descended from the 
ancient bourgeoisie of Berne. The 
name Bitzius was originally Sulpicius, 
and occurs pretty frequently in docu- 
ments of the Bernese neighbourhood 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies. In the eighteenth century one 
branch of the family seems to have 
embraced the Church as a profession. 
The grandfather and father of Albert 
Bitzius were both pastors, and the 
latter was rector of the important 
parish of Morat, on the lake of that 


name near Neufchatel, when Albert 
was born there in 1797. The French 
invasion swept through the village 


while Albert was still a child, and the 


memories of the undulating, grain- 
producing country of Morat were 


mixed up in his earliest recollections 
with those of tumult and flight, and 
the hated figures ‘of the French 
soldiery. In 1804 his father moved 
to the large village of Utzensdorf in 
the lower Emmenthal, and here the 
family settled down for many years. 
The little Albert was sent to school, his 
master reporting that “he had a good 
head, but that his feet never 
quiet.” His real education, however, 
was carried on in the open air, among 
the fields and orchards and cattle of 
his father’s farm. For the pastor of 
Utzensdorf, like everybody else in the 
Emmenthal, sowed and reaped, and 
found his liveliest interests in that 
farm life which is the Swiss life par 
excellence. And the Emmenthal is, as it 
were, the headquarters of Swiss farm- 
ing. Nowhere are the farms so splen- 
did, so fertile, so well appointed, the 
peasants so rich, the gardens and 
orchards so trimly kept. The valley 
which runs up into the mountains of 
the Oberland at its south-eastern end, 
slopes gradually down towards the 
open country of Berne, growing richer 
and more garden-like as it descends. 
Nothing is neither 
roads, nor streams, nor sun, while the 


were 


wanting to it, 


neighbouring markets of Berne secure 
an easy outlet for all the country 
wealth it produces so abundantly. The 
peasants for the most part 
their own land. Each is king in his 
domain, and from the height of his 
own ampler life, filled to overflowing 
with all that makes the primal riches 
of man, looks down upon the dwellers 
in towns, and upon the professional 
and shopkeeping classes as something 


possess 


inferior and comparatively unneces 
sary. Into this country life its future 
chronicler was fully initiated. He 
knew all the ways of the cattle and 
the horses, he was proud to work with 
haymakers and harvesters ; he learnt 
to practise the peasant economies, to 
measure heaven and earth with the 
peasant’s eyes; and although as he 
grew older and took flights into Ww ider 
worlds than known to his 
earliest friends, his pastoral conscience 
began to take many things in the 
rural life sorely to heart, at bottom 
Bitzius was a peasant to the end, pas 
sionately in love with all the primitive 
labours, the simple abundance, the 


those 


contrivances, the elemental joys and 
griefs, of this existence of field and 
homestead, so self-contained and so 


indispensable. 
Meanwhile, though the outdoor life 


came first, books had their turn. 
Everything of the storybook kind 


which came across him Albert read, 
and his imagination was most happy 
when it was richly peopled with the 
brigands, who were his favourite 
heroes. At fifteen he was sent to the 


High School at Berne, where the 
country lad showed no particular 
affection for Latin and Greek, and at 
seventeen he entered as a theological 
student at the Berne university. His 


stor of 


father meant to make a p: 
him, in accordance with the family 
and, as it turned out, no 


could have bet I suited 
active, moralising temper of 


tradition, 
mode of life 
the ocial, 
the youth. Theology and metaphysi 
however, were not much to his taste a 
In philosophy nothing mor 
at than Herder’s Ideas on the 
History of Humanity ever took any 
hold upon him. Mathematics and phy- 
sical science attracted hin 


studies. 


bstract 


more, but 
on the whole, the period of education 
was a depressing one to him. “J 
and more plainly,” he 
writes despairingly to a friend, “ that 


see more 


I have neither the talent nor the 
energy necessary to rise ‘above me- 
diocrity.” As soon, however, as the 


the 
taste for society, which had found its 
H H 2 


hobbledehoy age was past, and 
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satisfaction in the farm life of his 
childhood, began to wake afresh in the 
young man, his nature as it were re- 
covered its balance. Talk, human 
contact, companionship, were the ab- 
solute essentials with Bitzius of a 
healthy life, and as the world began to 
take notice of him and make a place 
for him, he recovered all his old 
gaiety, and added to it a self-confidence 
of splendid proportions. One may 
guess at a consciousness of some un- 
usual power behind such big sayings 
as these :— 


‘*T feel that I am incapable of ever be- 
coming a savant, but I feel also that I have 
too much ambition to live like asimple mortal, 
and die unknown in a corner. If I cannot 
penetrate into the learned world J can at least, 
by informing myself of as many things as pos- 
sible, become an active member of human 
society. . . . And in pursuing my studies, I 
am determined to be as sociable as possible, 
for one must know men well before one can 
succeed in doing them any good. If, after 
my academical studies here are finished, it is 
possible for me to go to another university, I 
should be glad enough ; but if not, I should 
not trouble myself, for after all a curacy would 
help me just as well to reach the aim I have 
put before me. The education of men, in the 
parish which may be confided to me ; there 
will be my first and only task.” 


It’ is not quite so easy to teach 
mankind as to make friends with 
them. But, after all, one must plan 
with a certain magnificence at twenty 
if one is to do anything at thirty. As 
far as his lessons went, Bitzius did not 
find the Swiss world much inclined 
for them when he came to deliver 
them, but, like so many of us, in gird- 
ing at men he came to study and ob- 
serve them. Out of the preacher 
sprang the novelist, and while the 
preacher irritated his own generation, 
and is apt to weary ours, the novelist 
drew his profit from that poor gnarled 
and intricate humanity which grows so 
slowly to its flower. 

At twenty-three he was ordained, 
and became his father’s curate at 
Utzensdorf. But before settling down 
to instruct his fellow men the young 
pastor was sent off to Gottingen, then 
the fashionable university of the Con- 
tinent, in search of some further in- 
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struction for himself. Europe was at 
peace at last after the long Napoleonic 
struggle, and a new literary spirit was 
abroad. The antiquarian revival 
which throughout underlay and in- 
terpenetrated what we call the Ro- 
mantic movement was in full career; 
and young Bitzius followed the 
lectures of Heeren, the useful founder 
of modern German “ Weltgeschichte,” 
and of Bouterwek, the blundering 
though well-intentioned historian of 
Spanish and Portuguese literature, 
while his leisure hours were filled 
with Walter Scott. He came back to 
Utzensdorf therefore disposed to the 
work which was afterwards to occupy 
him not only by his own temper and 
circumstances, but also by all those 
subtle influences in favour of a closer 
and more realistic study of the phe- 
nomena of existence which have been 
the formative conditions of our time. 
It was in 1830, while Europe was 
once more in travail with political 
change, that Bitzius entered upon the 
quiet home which was to shelter all 
his future life. He was appointed to 
the vicarage of Liitzelfliih in the upper 
Emmenthal, and nothing further re- 
mained for him, as far as external 
events were concerned, but to marry, 
to have children, and to become the 
chronicler of the peasant society that 
he loved and understood. 

In Switzerland the air was charged 
with social reform. 1830 had seen 
the Liberals placed in power at Berne ; 
the questions of the day were ques- 
tions of education and pauperism, and 
in town and country the democratic 
tide was steadily rising. Bitzius 
was by family a Liberal, and there 
were many things which his active, 
contriving hands longed to be reform- 
ing. But at bottom he had the feel- 
ings of the typical Whig, of the man 
who is willing enough that the world 
should be set in the right way so long 
as it will take for its guide the classes 
in which he believes. He never for- 
got himself as the man of substance 
and family in the presence of what he 
considered a clamorous crowd of no- 
bodies agitating for radical measures 




















and the suppression of privileges. He 


was as self-opinionated as _ such 
vigorous and able creatures commonly 
are, and he held a brief for his own 
profession, his own creed, and his own 
class, which no popular pressure ever 
induced him to disavow. Nothing 
could exceed his contempt either for 
the religious revivalists, of whom the 
country was full, or for the bare- 
foot doctrinaires, whose one aim, 
according to him, in preaching social- 
ism was to empty somebody else’s 
pockets in favour of their own. Like 
Fernan Caballero, the contemporary 
chronicler of the Andalusian peasants, 
he held with the country as against 
the town, because in the country life 
he saw the chief stronghold of all that 
was familiar and traditional, because, 
having no taste and no aptitude him- 
self for solving the philosophical 
and political puzzles in which the time 
seemed losing itself, he recognised in 
the peasant world, with its tenacious 
ideas of property, its comparative ac- 
cessibility to religion, its superstitions, 
and its prejudices, the only guarantee 
for the permanence of what he loved 
best—that chatty, homely, comfort- 
able world, in which a man might do 
a little good in his own way without 
being too much troubled by the 
philosophers, 

In practical matters, indeed, the 
new pastor of Liitzelfliih was ready 
enough to show himself helpful and 
energetic. Swiss education owes to 
him the foundation in the canton of 
Berne of several large free schools of 
an improved type, and apparently of 
a decided religious tone, for the very 
poor. His real work for Swiss educa- 
tion, however, was done not so much 
out of doors and in committee rooms as 
in his second important novel, Zhe 
Joys and Griefs of a National School- 
master, a book so intimate, so living, 
so real, that a simple Catholic curé of 
a neighbouring canton, touched almost 
beyond bearing by the woes of its 
hero, sent a contribution in money to 
“that poor Peter Kaeser, school- 
master at Gytiwyl,” without suspect- 
ing for a moment that the griefs which 
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stirred him so painfully were imagin- 
ary! Bitzius, indeed was now on the 
threshold of seventeen years of literary 
work, little as the circumstances of 
his life seemed to foretell for him 
such a task. He was the rector of a 
large and scattered parish of about 
3,000 inhabitants; he was happily 
married to a gentle woman, who re- 
appears in most of his pictures of 
tender mothers and capable house- 
wives; he was a farmer like all his 
neighbours, and between his fields, 
his parish, and his family one would 
have thought that even his energies 
would have found enough to occupy 
them. And at that time there was little 
indeed to tempt a Swiss pastor to au- 
thorship. Switzerland had no literary 
public, except such as was amply pro- 
visioned by French books; she had 
practically no publishers, so that 
neither profits nor fame were to be 
made out of the undertaking. But 
as the energetic, eager, talkative man 
went about among his flock certain 
things in their lives took hold upon 
him more ‘and more; certain con- 
victions grew in him and seemed to 
find no outlet, for after all he was a poor 
preacher and never apparently felt 
himself quite at ease face to face with 
his peasants in any other relation to 
them than that of comrade and gossip. 
Some channel for this impetuous 
nature must be found, and the moment 
came at last when the full stream 
overflowed. 


“‘ Nobody,” he says, ‘aspired less than I 
to make a career for himself. However, there 
was stirring within me a prodigious activity. 
As soon as I attacked a question something 
was bound to come of it. All that came under 
my hand I put in order. I was at the mercy 
of everything which provoked me to speech or 
action. All this exuberant life in me seemed 
to many people a mere wilful love of intrigue, 
something petulant and indiscreet ; and al} 
those especially who supposed that I meant to 
supplant them, made themselves my enemies. 
1 was paralysed and hindered on every side. I 
could not even ride to please myself. If 1 could 
only have gone off on horseback every other 
day, very likely I should never have written 
at all. It was a wild life which surged in me, 
of which nobody had the least idea. At the 
smallest sign of it people accused me of arro- 
gance. Now, it was this inner life which 
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found vent in my writings. c 
in fact, the eruption of a force too long re 
pre ssed, the < vertl ww of a lake, so t Speak, 
too closely pent in the mountains. Such a 
lake rushes furiously onwards till it has traced 
for itself a passage, carrying stones and mud 
along with it in its headlong course. but at 
last the water settles and grows clear, and 
nothing prevents it from becoraing 
little stream. In the same way I u 
everything in my books to open a passage f 
myself ; I hit out like a madman on all i 
when I felt a pressure, so as to make a free 
field for my To write had become for m« 
a necessit f nature, and I ¢ 1 not wri 
except as I have done if I wished to tak 
For a long time I had no cot 
myself; I worked for work’s 
uit the least idea of arrivin 
f reputation.” 











The metaphor of the lake and of 
the torrent becoming a peaceful stream 
i lers the main featw 


very fairly ren ! 
course which began with 


the sombre and rugged Mirror for 
Peasants, and ended with short studies 
and sketches, as merry as Barth/i, or 


as lightly and tenderly finished as that 
of The Pastor's Widow. Within the 
seventeen years from 1836 1 L854, 
Bitzius produced twenty-five volumes, 
all dealing with the same 
Finding no publisher in Switzerlan 

Berlin, and 


his books were perhaps more read in 


he had recourse to one at 


Germany than in his own country. 
the literary toil was 
with extraordinary regu 


Once begun, 


carried on 


larity and __ persistence. Gotthelf’s 
faney was to prepare the family yreak 
fast himself at SLX, and then to s tle 


to his work till eleven. His 
table was placed where no 
sound from out of doors could distract 
the writer, 
carried him 


sight or 





and here his imag 
along from 


pause, without any failuré 


hour to hour 
without a 
of material, without any of that 
with the difliculties of 
language and expression, which makes 


of struggle 


composition so much of a torment to 
men gifted with the fastidious artist’s 
sense, to the Gustave Flauberts of the 
world. The t 
to the making of Madame Bovary was 
quite unknown to Bitzius. 
racters were the friends and ¢ )SSIps of 


r 
s9 ort Ls . + 
jilsome art which went 


His cha- 


his study, as welcome to him and as 
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human almost as the peasants outside 
from whom they were drawn, and he 
followed out their fates with a delight- 
ful ignorance as to what was to become 
of them, only careful to satisfy his 
own story-telling sense, and to stop 
when the number of warned 
him that his limit was reached. 
Sermons and disquisitions on all the 
topics of the day wer reely thrown 
in, and the pastor of Liitzelfliih in the 
was too 
pastoral 


pages 
y 
rt 
f 


warmest heat of composition 
little apt to 
functions. 

Such work was naturally unequal. 
One or two of the twenty-five volumes 
are political pamphlets of a poor and 
unconvincing kind, and almost all the 
longer stories suffer from diffuseness, 
and a lack of power to concentrate the 
interest upon the main points of the 
action. But on the whole the vigour 
and variety of Gotthelf’s production 
is extremely remarkable. As George 
Sand says of him :—‘‘ Take up a story 
of his at random, and turn over the 
first pages; one is tempted to say, 
‘This kind of thing was not worth 
the trouble of telling, it is the history 
of all the world ;’ 


one becomes 


forget his 


but.if one reads on 
conscious at last of a 
representation of things quite indivi- 
dual and original, which reveals to one 
the instincts and affections of a whole 
race, drawn in sharp precise 
manly, gentle, excellent race, serious, 
hospitable, and laborious.” Zhe Mirror 
of Peasants, although its pessimist 
George 
Sand’s descriptive phrases, is perhaps 
the best 


lines, a 


tone hardly Co rresponds to 
this naive effect 
of Gotthelf’s, gained by the simplest 
in the world. It is the story 
of a pauper child, placed out by his 
commune in domestic service, and 
passing from master to master and 
misfortune to misfortune in a dismal 
interminable series. There is scarcely 
a ray of light in the book—the brief 
love-story is so tragic and painful that 
one holds one’s breath over it with 
pity and horror. The old French 
soldier who ultimately befriends and 
educates the outcast boy, takes one a 
little out of the sordid peasant world, 


instance of 


means 


ee. 
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but after all he is a mere sketch com 
pared to the Meiss’s 
masters, with each of whom one makes 
the most intimate, albeit the most 
reluctant acquaintance, And the long 
village debates of the last chapters, 
when Meiss comes back from France, 
eager to indoctrinate his native valley 
with the larger ideas and higher 
interests which life has brought to 
himself, show a defective sense of com- 
position, only redeemed by the pathetic 
incomparable end in which at the last 
moment thx 


long line of 


genius of the author 
reasserts itself, and rescues us from a 
flood of political discussion, to leave us 
face to face at parting with the eternal 
facts of love and death. But wherever 
the spell may lie, it is certain that for 
two-thirds of the book one’s attention 
is held without a break. It is difficult 
to explain why in a few extracts, but 
perhaps the following passages will 
show something of Gotthelf’s quality 
and tone, and introduce those who do 
not know him to the kind of 
with which he deals. 

The Mirror is supposed to be the 
autobiography of Jeremias Gotthelf, a 
nom de plume, which seemed to Bitzius 
to express the réle of the God-fearing 
bewailer of Swiss vices, with suflicient 
clearness, and by which he is now far 
better known than by his own patro- 
nymic., Jeremias or Meiss describes 
his childhood in the house of his grand- 
father, a rich peasant, farming wide 
lands by the help of his sons, and 
neither more nor less avaricious and 
hardhearted than his neighbours. 
Meiss’s mother was a shopkeeper’s 
daughter, and as such cordially de- 
spised by her husband’s family. 
Although the wife of the eldest son 
she is barely tolerated in the house, 
where a little room in one of the out- 
buildings is allotted to her, while her 
manners at meals, her untidiness, and 
idleness offer unfailing matter for the 
roughest sort of criticism to her amiable 
relations. With the birth, however, 
of her youngest child matters change 
a little. The hearts of the grand 
parents, which have never softened 
over their own children, open to the 


facts 
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little Meiss, and a ray of humanity 
pe netrates the brutalised household. 


“It was decided that I should be baptised, 
and that my grandfather, father and grand- 
mother should be godparents. My father dis- 
liked the idea of having to go about asking for 
godparents. He had never been much of a 
talker, and was especially backward on occa- 
sions of ceremony. Besides, by arranging it 
so, one could save the baptismal meal, an 
economy which pleased everybody, except per- 
haps my mother, who had long been looking 
forward to the milk-breads commonly presented 
by the godfathers and godmothers. Next 
arose a violent dispute on the subject of my 
name. My mother wished for something dis- 
tinguished ; Fritz would have suited her very 
well ; perhaps it was the name of some old 
friend. But my grandparents would not hear 
of it. It seemed to them too pretentious ; 
and they insisted on the name of Christi, 
which after all means something, and may be 
of some use to one, both during one’s life and 
after one’s death. To the great astonishment 
of all the world, however, my father had for 
once an opinion of his own. He rejected both 
the proposed names and insisted upon that of 
Jeremiah. My father was never able to give 
any reasons for a thing ; under these new cir- 
cumstances he was as little able to justify 
himself as usual; but he was all the more 
obstinate in his determination. Perhaps what 
decided him to give me this name, were the 
wails and howls to which | had given vent in 
entering the world, or even some mysterious 
presentiment of my sombre destiny. My 
mother yielded first, because the name of 
Jeremiah had a better sound than that of 
Christi, and one could not find every beggar 
with one like it; and my grandparents gave 
way before long, because Jeremiah is after all 
a biblical name, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive of a Jeremiah given to cards and dancing, 
the natural tastes of every Fritz of whom one 
had ever heard,’ 

As the child grew up it seemed a 
relief to all the rough inmates of the 
farm, to find in its small person some- 
thing to be gentle with. Meiss even 
sueceeded in procuring the toleration 
of his brothers and sisters, who, until 
his advent, had been the butts and 
plagues of everybody in the house, 

‘* My brothers and sisters very seldom came 
into the grandparents’ house, except for meals ; 
they were barely tolerated there, and never 
entered it if they could help it because of the 
blows and scoldings that were sure to fall to 
them. But now as soon as 1 perceived one, 
I let nobody have any peace till he was near 
me, and as soon as he was beside me nobody 
dared to touch him. I shared with them all 
my own good things. My grandfather used 
to laugh at the grandmother’s weakness for 
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me, but he was not much more severe. In 
the loft all the dried fruit was kept; there 
were great boxes there of apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries ; and my greatest happiness was 
to pay a visit to it, for I never came out of it 
without full pockets. It was curious to see 
how my grandmother, when she wanted to go 
to the loft, would hover about the kitchen till 
I had discovered it, or if I was not in the 
room how she would wander round the house 
till she had found me and till I had caught 
sight of the key in her hand. Naturally I 
hung myself on to her apron and demanded to 
go with her. Then she would pretend not to 
want me, and call me an inquisitive monkey 
who must always be poking himself in where 
nobody wished for him ; wait a bit, and she 
would tell the grandfather, who meanwhile 
was in the stable close by grinning at all this 
performance. Little by little she let me come, 
roundly declaring that she would give me 
nothing, and the end of the play inevitably 
was that I came out of the loft with my 
pockets bursting, amid the murmurs of the 
grandmother, who, however, would very soon 
have called my attention to the fact had there 
been any empty corner left about me.” 

But the poor little Meiss was soon 
to be driven out of the only sheltering 
love he was ever to know, and this by 
the very grandparents who had petted 


him, but to whom at bottom money 
was the best beloved all things. 


For the second son, Sami, a repulsive- 
looking heiress had been found, who 
brought her ugliness and her preten- 
sions to the house, and settled down 
on the family like some poisonous 
creature ready to draw out its life-blood. 
And presently the old parents were dis- 
covered to have sold the farm, without 
tlhe knowledge of any of their other 
children, to Sami and his rich bride. 
The first-born and his brothers had no 
other prospect before them but to stay 
on at the farm as Sami’s servants, de- 
pendent on the good graces of their 
sister-in-law. Even the taciturn Peter, 
Meiss’s father, finds voice in such a 
crisis, and a frightful scene of violence 
and tumult follows. It ends in Peter’s 
rushing out to find a farm for himself, 
and he and his children and his ne’er- 
do-weel wife attempt to face the world 
alone. Ignorance and poverty com- 
bined soon bring the experiment to 
failure, and at last the father is crushed 
to death by the fall of a great tree that 
he had been felling in a dangerous place 
in the forest. Mother and children 
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carry in the dying man, while the 
peasant landlord, who lives close by, 
and has followed with a malignant 
satisfaction the misfortunes of his 
tenant, watches the party through a 
neighbouring window, and smokes his 
pipe peacefully through all the wails 
and cries. 

‘*T mounted upon a heap of wood to see if 
the doctor was coming, but I saw: nobody. 
Long hours spo away and no one came ; 
my whole body grew stiff without my perceiv- 
ing it. At last my sister arrived all alone, 
and told us that the doctor would come soon, 
that he had only just gone into the inn at the 
foot of the mountain, that he had something 
to do there, and would probably drink another 
pint before coming up. Great God! drink 
another pint, and a man with both legs 
broken! 

**At last, after an eternity, the doctor 
arrived, cut off my father’s clothes and ex- 
amined the crushed limbs. It was a miracle 
he told us that the man should be living still, 
and he prophesied a speedy death. Oh! what 
cries of despair we uttered, especially my 
mother. She felt perhaps that she had not 
been what she ought to have been, and her 
wailing was incessant: ‘Oh, Benz, Benz! do 
not die! I will be a different woman, I will 
never vex you again!’ Alas! it was too late. 
Benz had heard the doctor's sentence. He 
looked at us sadly, and stretched out his hand 
to my mother. We seized it, crying pitifully, 
‘ Father, stay ! oh, father, you cannot die and 
leave us!’ But already the father heard no 
more.” 

Benz is no sooner in his coffin than 
the sinister landlord descends upon his 
farm, robs the widow and children, 
and turns them out upon the world. 
It would take us too long to follow 
Meiss’s varying fortunes as a pauper 
child paid for by the Commune. It is 
as though Gotthelf had determined to 
pour out all the bitterness of his soul 
upon a cruel and thoughtless system. 
He shows us the little outcast alone in a 
world which is impatient of his very ex- 
istence, ill-treated, falsely accused, un- 
taught, spending upon the animals that 
he was set to tend the affections which 
nobody else wanted, and never allowed 
to forget for a moment the ill-luck 
of his start in life. He shows us the 
youth growing to manhood, industrious 
and well-intentioned on the whole, in 
spite of the cruelty shown him by 
society, and at last when the reader 
is worn out by all the meanness and 





















rapacity which has been heaped up 
before him, he lets in a single ray of 
light upon the picture. There has 
been a fire at the farm, where Meiss 
is employed; and for a whole long 
weary night the youth has been spend- 
ing his heart and strength in the en- 
deavour to save his master’s property, 
and especially the beasts, who are his 
best friends. But for him almost all 
would have been lost. His own little 
savings have perished in the flames, so 
have all bis other possessions. But no 
one gives the scorched and tired ser- 
vant so much as a thought. Crowds 
of eager peasants come to condole with 
his master, bringing presents with them 
of all sorts for the burnt-out family. 
But no one has a word for Meiss, either 
of sympathy or gratitude, and when 
the interminable day is over, he leans 
exhausted against a tree in the even- 
ing dusk, full of a dumb despair. 


“Overwhelmed and discouraged, thinking 
of my father and grandfather who were under 
the ground, and of how I yearned to speak 
with them and to tell them my griefs, I stood 
there wrapped in a silent dream, and never 
noticed that the night had grown dark round 
me, and that a cold wind was blowing across 
my chest. Suddenly a hand from behind 
struck me on the shoulder, and a voice said to 
me, ‘ Meiss, look, here is something new for 
you.’ A young girl slipped something into 
my hand and was lost in the shadow of the 
trees. So after all somebody had thought of 
me!” 

So begins a love story of painful 
realism, in which again and again the 
inexorable destiny which haunts the 
pauper child interferes to dash the 
tardy cup of happiness from his lips. 
Marriage is made impossible for him, 
simply by the normal action of the 
Swiss poor-law of the time. Aenneli’s 
child is born, and mother and child, in 
spite of all the cares with which poor 
Meiss has surrounded his one love, 
are snatched from him after hours of 
agony. How the youth, once so man- 
ageable and well-disposed, is for a time 
consumed by a furious desire for ven- 
geance on the society which has tor- 
mented him, and left his Aenneli to 
die, how he throws himself with blind 
and powerless rage against one obsta- 
cle after another, it would take too 
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long to tell. He finds himself at last 
in France, serving in the army of 
Charles X., and only returns after 
long years to his native village, to 
take up a réle of itinerant lecturer 
and teacher, which seems to offer him 
an opportunity for uttering the coun- 
sels and reproaches that are burning 
at his heart. The peasant world re- 
ceives him kindly, tolerates his in- 
structions, and ends at least by re- 
specting him. But Meiss, after all, is 
not meant for success, and life, which 
has been so hard to him, can do no- 
thing better for him in the end than 
release him from her rule and let him 
go. Here is the last page :— 

**T had got so far with my writing four 
weeks ago. Since then I have been helpless 
with fever, and my wounded arm gives me 
frightful pain. The children here cannot do 
enough forme. My Aenneli has been always 
before my eyes, and it seems as if I had been 
singing to her over and over—‘Oh my little 
flower, my little flower! shall I not soon be 
with you!’ 

“What will be the end of it all? The 
innkeeper’s wife is coming up the staircase. 
What can she want with me? The secretary 
of the Commune is dead,’ she tells me ; ‘the 
president is ‘coming to ask me to accept his 
place.’ The fever seizes me again; Aenneli 
comes nearer to me and beckons to me. Oh, 
my little flower!” 

The Mirror is by far the most sombre 
of Gotthelf’s novels. He gave utter- 
ance in it to whatever gloom and storm 
was in him, and as it were reckoned 
with his peasants in it once for all. 
One puts it down with a sense of 
waking from a miserable dream, glad 
to remember that it describes the 
Switzerland of forty years ago, and 
determined so far as possible to disso- 
ciate the memory of its characters 
from the brown low-pitched roofs, 
which dot the exquisite hay-covered 
slopes before one’s eyes. Even the 
Schoolmaster, pathetic as it is, does not 
produce the same grim impression of 
a world of monsters let loose upon a 
helpless victim. Peter Kaeser’s woes 
have the gentle pitiful pathos of Amos 
Barton or Silas Marner, whereas 
Meiss’s griefs burn up one’s tears 
and leave one fierce rather than com- 
passionate. Poor Peter Kaeser! with 
his ignorance, his self-conceit, his 
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affectionateness, and his harsh treat- 
ment at the hands of a sox lety which 
regarded the schoolmaster as a super- 
fluity to be paid for at the lowest price 
possible, i 


There are few scenes in 


literature touched with a more sym- 
pathetic humour than those which 
describe the entry of the young man 


upon his first school, furnished witha 
borrowed be d, a chest, a coft e-pot, 
some wooden Spoons, and a sauce pan, 
wherewith to begin life, crowned by 
the magnificent salary of 7/.10s.a year ; 
or which lay bare to us in masterly 


succession the light and harmless 
nature of a creature, whom even 
sorrow can hardly dignify. Before he 
gets a wife to protect him a little 
i.gainst the malicious world, the poor 
schoolmaster is alternate ly the prey 


f hisclass, and of his own innocence 
ind follies. 
) 


There is no < 
or so amusing to cheat as Peter. 


ne so easy 


**One winter’s day an individual with a 
clarionet suddenly made his appearance in my 


room, and began toexplain to me how delightful 


it would be for me to be able to amuse myself 


in the evening with such an instrument, and, 
above all, how useful it would be to me for 
my class-singing. In a twinkling I should be 
perfectly master of it, and he pledged hinself 
to teach me how to do it. Thereupon he 
e up the instrument, telling me 
that it had belonged to a very rich gentleman. 
After which he played me an air, but in such 
a manner that a mouse, scuttling away in 
terror, upset my inkstand. However, I 
listened with ravishment, and the more the 
noise pierced to my very bones and marrow 
the more pleasure it gave me. I thought of 
the ears I should enchant, the hearts I should 
move, the astonishment I should provoke. I 
took the marvellous thing in my hand with a 
violent beating of the heart ; I let him put my 
fingers on the holes and began to blow with 
all my strength, so that my master at once 
declared me to be endowed with quite excep- 
tional gifts. I knew neither peace nor 
rest till I had learnt a vaise and a song by 
Gellert. Then with what joy I said for the 
first time in school with a mysterious air, 
‘Now then, we will try something new!’ A 
child brought me the instrument, from which 
first of all I took my note, then begin 
with the voice I followed it up by blowing 
and*fingering, shaking my head and body, 
and beating time vigorously with my foot. 
Every now and then, quite out of breath, I 
would sing a note or two, then begin to 
blow again, turning now to the right and now 
to the left, and putting the end of the instru- 
ment to the ear of anybody who did not seem 


vegan to pral 
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to understand what was going on. The chil- 
dren shone with happiness, and shouted with 
such force that their eyes almost dropped out 
of their heads—so determined were they to 
scream as loud as my clarionet ; but 1 did not 
let myself be distanced, so that when we had 
done it seemed as if the walls tottered, and 
none of us knew whether he was standing on 
his head or his heels.’ 


A neighbour begged the eager 
musician not to practise too late at 
night lest it should stir his cock to 
rivalry, and so wake the household 
too early. 
repose,” says Peter magnificently, “I 
granted his prayer, thinking it strange, 
however, that a mere cock should thus 
give the law to a schoolmaster.” 

With the publication of the School- 
master, Gotthelf seems to have passed 
through his period of trouble and 
stress, and his novels thenceforward 
show us steadily more and more of the 
charm, and less of the struggle and 
hardship of the country life. In 
Ulric the Farm srvant, his best story 
on the whole from the literary point 
or view, while he describes the Vicissi- 
tudes and caprices of the earth to- 
wards the tillers of it, with a skill 
which keeps our anxiety and interest 
always awake, he has placed at the 
back of his story, so to speak, cer- 
tain noble and attractive figures, who 
do not take part necessarily in the 
main action, but who are always 
there, one ready to descend 
with balm and healing into the 
struggle whenever it is in danger 
of becoming too dark and embittered. 
It was in the shorter stories, how- 
ever, of which he wrote a great num- 
ber, that the impetuous stream which 
found its first turbid channel in the 
story of Meiss, at last ran itself 
clear. Time brought measure and 
grace with it, even to the careless 
rapid style which had always been 
the least of Gotthelf’s cares in com- 
position; and sketches like The 
Pastor's Widow or The Grandfather’ s 
Sunday, are idylls touched with a 
reserve and delicacy far superior 
in point of literary merit to anything 
the earlier books can show. 

The Pastor’s Widow is the sketch 


“ For the love of peace and 


feels, 






es Saas 











of a lonely woman who is first 
introduced to us as haunting the 
Berne market, buying little and 


speaking little, but winning the 
friendship of 
timate appreciation of all their garden 
produce, and her timid sensible advice 
as to the management of their apples 
and cauliflowers, advice in which they 
recognise the wisdom of long experi- 
ence. At last one day a tumult in the 
market sweeps past, and the poor lady 
is knocked down and injured. A com- 
passionate bourgeoise picks her up, and 
takes her home. She finds her living 
absolutely alone, without a friend in 
the world but a canary to whom the 
childless widow has 
heart. But the little room is clean 
and airy, and the soft abashed ways 
of the widow win the aifection’of the 
bourgeoise, and of ‘“ Madame la 
Baillive,” who, to the patient’s dismay, 
ascends from a lower floor to help in 
nursing her. ‘To them she tells her 
quiet, commonplace story, of love, and 
marriage, and irreparable loss. Not 


a trace of passit n, hardly of emotion, 


the sellers by her in 


giy en all her 


in the whole ; and yet one’s eyes grow 
dim over it, so steeped is it in all that 
prima] sentiment, which 
makes the life of creatures so centile, 
so tenacious, and so ignorant. Against 
this faint and sketch, the 
author sets a figure or two from the 
busy, self-important world, just pomp- 


instinctive 


delicate 


ous and angular enough to bring out 
the beauty of his main subject, and 
the whole ends with the tranquil death 
of the widow. 


** Tt was the good God’s will that she should 
die. One morning, at the moment when the 
sun was just lighting up the room, she quietly 
expired, without sufiering or agony. The 
bird, perched upon her head, understood before 
any one else that she was dead, and began to 
flutter anxiously round her, then hopped on 
to her shoulder, singing with all his throat, 
and pecking her gently as though to wake her. 
When he saw that his efforts were vain, he 
began again to fly about her, and, at last see- 
ing that she remained motionless, he perched 
sadly beside her, his feathers ruffled and 
drooping, and when at sunset we sought as 
usual to put him back into his cage, we found 
him dead upon the shoulder where he had 
lived so long. His mistress was gone and he 


had followed her.” 
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Any one who will, may contrast 


with study in a minor 
: : 

Key, the vigorous, 
ealled Barthli, which describes the 
idiosyncrasies of an old basketmaker 
in the mountains, possessed with an 
untamable hatred of all intrusive 
lovers who may propose to take from 
him the pretty daughter who keeps 
his house, cooks his omelette, and 
or The Visit, a pas- 


life in 


this quiet 


amusing sketch 


milks his goat 
sage from p¢ 
slight differences which divide class 
from class in the country are brought 
out with a Sinesse and mast ry which 
never fails. All three may be found 
bound up in an attractive little 
volume (Au translated by 
M. Buchon, and introduced with a pre 
One could tind 


asant which the 


Village ) 


face by George Sand. 
that would 
ear quoting, but, after all, it is time 
ore neral con- 


nany a scene in them 


I 
I 
perhaps to come to some 
about Gotthelf’s 
claims as a novelist ; and, 
limited space for extracts, he is not an 
revealed by them 
No series 


clusion place and 


had one un- 
author who can be 
in any satisfactory sense. 
of single passages can represent the 
network of intricate detail of which 
his books are really mad 

When the ugly heiress and her father 
come to visit Sami and the grand- 
/ what makes 


al 


parents in Vhe Mirror 
the scene live before our eyes is not 
touches meant to bring 
and import for 
as the stream of 


so much the 
out its bitter meaniz 
those concerned in it, 
trivial household fact and comment 
playing about the main subject. The 
grandmother, roasting and preparing 
the coffee, helped merrily by the poor 
little grandchildren, whose fate hangs 
on all this fragrant enticing process ; 
the peasant showing his cattle and 
crops, and making his wife unlock her 
boast her household 
riches one by one ; the airs and graces 
which the visitors put on over each 
dish that appears before them at the 
heavy supper which closes the enter 
tainment ;—it is in detail like this, so 
racy and so inexhaustible, that the 
real force of the picture lies. As we 
said to begin with, if one wants to 


lo 
‘> 


storerooms and 
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realise Swiss peasant life, to drop into 
the middle of it like an unseen guest, 
and see it circling round the natural 
facts and simple relations lying at the 
heart of it, one can take no better 
guide than Gotthelf. He describes an 
old Switzerland indeed, and by the 
help of two or three of his more 
modern brethren one may often sup- 
plement and correct the impressions 
one derives from him. For Switzer- 
land, in spite of the unalterable 
conditions of so much of Swiss life, 
has moved with the time, and exist- 
ence in these upland valleys is neces- 
sarily more humane and more intel- 
ligent in some important respects 
than it was thirty or forty years ago. 
But still at bottom and in essence it 
is the same life which Gotthelf knew, 
set towards the same goals, and fed 
by the same traditions. 

We may thus put Gotthelf very 
high among the chroniclers of modern 
life. But when we come to try and 
apportion him a place in the European 
roll of literary names, to measure his 
gifts against the great imaginative 
talents of the century, one’s point of 
view shifts a little. We cease to think 
so much about his subject ; it is his 
manner Which becomes important. His 
admirers have compared him boldly 
with Dickens, placing him even in 
some respects above the English 
writer, while all his critics have put 
him high among the writers of the 
century, beside the great producers 
whose work has been the joy and in- 
spiration of the modern world. But 
Gotthelf himself knew better. “I 
had no consciousness of myself,” he 
says, “in writing; I worked for the 
work’s sake.” That is to say, the 
mood of the artist was unknown to 
him, at any rate in all his more im- 
portant books; for the artist must 
always be conscious of himself. He 
works as it were in the presence of 
all that he has ever aspired to and 
achieved, making his best self judge 
and divider over him, and ready at 
any moment to become his own critic 


and spectator. As M. Renan says 
somewhere in defending himself 
against the charge of having treated 
religious and moral questions in the 
style which properly belongs to the 
trifles of belles lettres, no one can make 
his mark as a writer in any subject 
who does not desire not only to say 
what is true, but to say it with suc- 
cess. And to say it with success 
involves all those delicate and in- 
tricate processes which make up style 
and give a man’s work the distinction 
which lifts it above the work of his 
fellows. Or as George Sand says, 
discussing in her exquisite preface to 
Francois le Champi the very litera- 
ture of the country to which Gotthelf 
devoted his gifts, one does not arrive 
at the truest representation of the 
peasant life, either by those artificial 
processes which gave us the Strephon 
and Doris of the old-world bergevies, 
or by mere conscientious and pitiless 
photography of what one sees. “One 
does not reach the true by either 
course ; for the true lies neither in the 
real made ugly nor in the ideal be- 
ribboned and bedecked. The theatre, 
poetry, the novel, have relinquished 
the crook for the poignard, and when 
they bring rustic life on the stage, 
they give it a certain character of 
reality lacking in the shepherdess lite- 
rature of old times. But poetry is not 
there, and it is that which 1 complain 
of.” 

One cannot say that there is no 
poetry in Gotthelf. No man can deal 
with the simpler facts and feelings 
of life as he does without touching 
upon things which are dear to poetry, 
which are in fact themselves poetry. 
But what he lacks is really the sense 
of literary beauty, the artist’s sense 
of the whole, and conscious unceasing 
struggle after an ideal success, which 
marks the work of George Sand her- 
self, and stamps indelibly all that is 
noblest and most permanent in litera- 
ture, 
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Inp1A, according to Dr. Hunter, con- 
tains close on 1,500,000 of square 
miles, and 240,000,000 of inhabitants. 
It therefore has an area and a popula- 
tion about equal to that of the whole 
of Europe, less Russia. Of this area 
about one-third, and of this popula- 
tion about 54,000,000 are subject to 
their hereditary rulers, the native 
chiefs, and the remaining population 
of 186,000,000 are purely British 
subjects. 

It is not unimportant here to re- 
member that, although these native 
chiefs are not at liberty to make peace 
or war, to form foreign alliances, or 
to practise gross misgovernment, they 
have yet large revenues and standing 
armies, and, in the more powerful 
states, have practically the power of 
life and death over their subjects. 

It is further of importance to note 
that, according to Dr. Hunter, the 
number of European British subjects 
in India in 1871-72 was exactly 
75,735; that of these about 30,000 
were residents in the three presidency 
towns, and the remaining, say 46,000, 
were scattered throughout the empire, 
largely in cities like Allahabad, 
Lahore and Rangoon. The measure 
with which we have to deal princi 
pally, having, unhappily, been re- 
garded in India from the point of 
view of antagonistic races, the issues 
before us are first of all the good and 
safe government of the races above 


described, and, as involving such 
government, the feelings, opinions, 


and, as far as we justly can, even the 
prejudices of these races. 

I will now pass to the policy in dis- 
pute, and that I may discuss it the 
more thoroughly I conceive that I am 
bound in the first instance to travel 
briefly backwards. We set foot in 
India purely as merchant adventurers. 
As such, partly in the spirit of fair 


PLAIN FACTS IN 


INDIAN POLICY. 
adventure, partly by force of cireum- 
stances, and partly by other less 
laudable courses, we converted our 
scattered trading stations into the 
present enormous empire of Hindostan. 
Long and nobly did the East India 
Company represent the true spirit of 
British enterprise ; their eyes open no 
doubt to private gain, but not less 
open to the wisdom and necessity of 
governing the people, if not by them- 
selves personally, at least in accord- 
ance with their laws and customs. But, 
usually in spite of their better judg- 
ment and instructions, province after 
province was added to their territories, 
until at last the mutiny of 1857 
opened the eyes of the public of Great 
Britain to the fact that the govern- 
ment of India matter for the 
direct control of the State, and no 
longer for the control of a private 
corporation. Speaking roughly, there- 
fore, and with the utmost respect for 
the great East India Company, that 
which up to 1857 had been the govern- 
ment of an ever-growing empire, 
partly at least, if not principally, in 
the interests of a trading company, 
became in 1858 the government of 
this same empire in the interests of 
its various people, whether directly as 
British subjects, or indirectly as the 
subjects of native protected States. 
Then it was that the second 
Canning, speaking in the name of 
the Queen, proclaimed equality to all 
and every of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in British India, European or Native, 
Christian, Hindoo, or Mohammedan, 


was a 


with equal respect in the matters 
of laws, customs, institutions, and 
persons, 

Then too may be said to have 


ceased, with the full consent of the 
British nation, as witness the late 
withdrawal from Afghanistan, the era 
of repression, spoliation, and absorp- 
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tion, and to have commenced the era 
of a just recognition of native rights, 
of consolidation, of advance in educa- 
tion, in the administration of justice, 
in opening up the country to trade, in 
roads, railways, canals, in the revival 
of various municipal and other institu- 
tions, all having for their objects the 
good and the moral restoration of the 
peoples of India, as well British sub 
jects as the subjects of the native 
states. 

Whatever then may be said as to 
the way by which we obtained posses- 
sion of the country, or as to the ways 
in which from time to time we have 
ruled it, two facts are incontestable. 
First, that there has never been a time 
when we have not endeavoured to rule 
through the indigenous races them- 
selves by means of and in accordance 
with their ancient laws and customs. 
And secondly, that distinctly, for the 
last quarter of a century, we have 
been educating those races up to our 
own standard, on promises of perfect 
personal equality, and of a strict ob- 
servance of every man’s creed, laws, 
and institutions. 

It seems to me to follow herefrom 
that, if in Lord Ripon’s policy there 
are to be traced simply further steps 
towards absolute equality of race and 
towards the revival of ancient institu- 
tions, then this policy is no more than 
the natural development of a policy 
that has never been entirely ignored, 
and that, especially of late years, has 
been the subject of positive pledges 
followed by corresponding acts. 

The two leading particulars in which 
Lord Ripon’s policy has been assailed, 
are—First, the extension of municipal 
institutions ; secondly, the provisions of 
what is known as Ilbert’s Bill ; the one 
pointing to the more complete revival 
of an ancient institution, the other to 
more absolute equality of race. On 
the first point a very few words will 
at the present moment suffice. No 
one denies that municipal institutions 
are as old as the hills in India, nor 
that the shape they have taken, and 
that it is proposed they shall take in 
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India, is something of the shape they 
have for ages taken amongst Indian 
village communities ; nor that, in ex- 
tending them, Lord Ripon is but 
following in the footsteps of preceding 
governors, nor that some such institu- 
tions are wanted. The sole question 
on this point is, whether Lord Ripon 
does not propose prematurely to raise 
the authority of the municipalities at 
the expense of that authority which 
must, for the better peace of the 
country, remain with the district 
officers. 

This is a vital question, no doubt, 
but here in England we have not as 
yet sufficient evidence by which to be 
guided in the matter of it, and I 
will not therefore now venture to 
discuss it. 

In the matter of [bert’s Bill I will 
endeavour, first, to define the steps 
that have led up to it; secondly, to 
describe the bill itself; and, thirdly, 
to discuss the merits of it, premising 
that my principal authorities are A 
Full Report of the Official Proceedings, 
published by the opponents of the 
measure, Calcutta, 1883, and The 
Opinion of the Judges of the High 
Court of Calcutta, of date May 23, 
1883. ; 

First. In the early days of our settle- 
ment in India, European British sub- 
jects were, in the matter of criminal 
jurisdiction, subject to the various 
presidency governors and their coun- 
cils. Later on this jurisdiction was 
transferred to supreme courts, estab- 
lished from time to time in the pre 
sidency towns. In 1812 so much of 
this jurisdiction as had reference to 
petty assaults and injuries accom- 
panied with force, committed at a dis- 
tance from the presidency towns, was 
transferred to district magistrates, 
being also justices of the peace, and, 
later on, justices of the peace gener- 
ally were empowered to facilitate the 
commitment of European British sub- 
jects for trial before the supreme 
courts, the persons exercising the 
jurisdiction being, it may be con- 
ceded, themselves European. 
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In the reign of William IV., na- 
tives, equally with Europeans, were 
given criminal jurisdiction, as justices 
of the and magistrates, over 
Europeans equaily with natives in the 
presidency towns. 

From 1862 downwards, high, or 
chief, or recorder’s courts have been 
established in the presidency towns 
and in other cities in India ; natives 
are, and have been, judges in these 
courts, and these courts have plenary 
jurisdiction over European 
with native British subjects. 

In 1872 every magistrate of the 
first class, being also a justice of the 
peace, and, except in the case of a 
presidency magistrate, himself a Euro- 
pean, was given jurisdiction to inquire 
into and try any charge against a 
European British subject, and, if the 
offence ordinarily triable 
by a magistrate, to sentence the of- 
fender up to three months’ imprison- 
ment, or a fine up to 1,000 rupees 
(100/.), or both. And in the same 
year a sessions or assistant-judge, 
being himself a European, was given 
jurisdiction to try a European British 
subject for any offence, not punish 


peace 


equally 


were one 


able with death or transportation for 
life, and to sentence the offender up 
to one year’s imprisonment, or to a 
fine of unlimited amount, or both 
provided that the European British sub- 
ject had special rights as to the mode 
of trial, and as to appeal or applica- 
tion as against illegal detention, to 
the high or chief court, having juris 
diction. 

Thus the European British subject 
in India who “d 


being 


with the 
and if 

sentenced for any criminal offence by 
the highest tribunal in the country, 
presided over by 


stal 


lege of tried, 


his fellow-country- 
man, and having its seat in a presi- 
dency town, has from time to time 
had that privilege curtailed, so that— 

A. If he reside within a presidency 
town, he may be tried and sentenced 
or committed for trial by any presi- 
dency magistrate, European or native, 
or - 
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B. If he reside 
dency town, he 
sentenced by 


outside a_ presi 
tried and 
any first-class magis- 
trate, or sessions, or assistant-judge, 
being justices of the peace, and them- 
selves Europeans, for any offence, 
short of such as is punishable by death 
or transportation for life, special op- 
portunities being given to him to set 
aside the sentence by application to 
the highest tribunal, or 

C. Wherever he resides in British 
India, he may be tried and sentenced, 
or have his application heard and de 
termined in the matter of any offence, 
whatever its magnitude or nature, by 
a court, one of the members of which 
is a native. 

These, if I have rightly stated 
them, are the steps that have led up 
to the law, and this is the law as it at 
present stands; and upon this state 
of the law Ilbert’s Bill has supervened 
under the following circumstances: 

: 1871 natives of 
India have been admitted under the 
competitive into the 
nanted Civil Service of India, and 
since the year 1878 natives have been 
admitted into the same service by a 


may be 


Since the year 


system Cove- 


system of nomination; and it is pro 
vided that the 
admitted may 


number of natives so 


amount to as many 


as one-sixth of the whole — ser 
vice. As a matter of fact, there are 
in the province of Lower Bengal 


twelve natives, members of the above 
service, and, of these, four would, in 
the ordinary 


course of promotion, 


become ere long magistrates of the 
district or sessions judges. As the 
law at present stands, these four, 
when promoted, together with all 
their native fellow-civilians now in 


the service, and any native civilians 


hereafter entering the service, are 


Euro- 
criminal 


debarred from exercising, gud 
pean British subjects, that 
jurisdiction I 
which is 


describing 
exercised by their fellow- 
civilians who are Europeans. 

It is to remedy this state of the 
law that Ilbert’s Bill has been intro- 
duced, and l will 


have been 


now endeavour, 
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secondly, to describe that bill. Speak- 
ing broadly, the bill would abolish the 
distinction between the native and the 
European civilian, and would give the 
limited criminal jurisdiction over 
European British subjects of which I 
have been speaking, to all civil officers 
who— 

A. Are magistrates of the first class 
and justices of the peace, or who 

B. Are sessions judges or district 
magistrates, or who 

C. Are assistant sessions judges of 
not less than three years’ standing, 
specially empowered to exercise the 
jurisdiction. 

In the statement of Objects and 
Reasons it is declared that “it is 
thought anomalous that while natives 
of India are admitted to the coven- 
anted Civil Service and held compe- 
tent to discharge the highest judicial 
duties, they should be deemed incom- 
petent to be justices of the peace and 
to exercise jurisdiction over European 
British subjects outside the presidency 
towns.” That consequently, “ after 
consulting the local governments, the 
Government of India has arrived at 
the conclusion that the time has come 
for modifying the existing law and 
removing the present bar upon the 
investment of native magistrates in 
the interior with powers over Euro- 
pean British subjects, and so has 
decided to remove from the code, at 
ence and completely, every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely 
on race distinctions.” 

Having described the bill itself, I 
will now proceed, thirdly, to discuss 
the merits of it. To this end, I will, 
in the first instance, treat with the 
arguments against the bill, not, of 
course, undertaking to reproduce every 
detail of them—for that has already 
been done by those who support them 
—but endeavouring, as fairly as I can, 
to put them into definite shape, and 
to give the opposite view. I will take 
them seriatim. 

Ist. That the billis part of a policy 
which will loosen British hold on 
India, 
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This seems to me to be the argu- 
ment of those who are of opinion that 
we can and ought to retain our hold 
over India only at the point of the 
bayonet. This opinion may be well 
or ill-founded, but at least it is one 
that has for more than one generation 
been practically abandoned. We have, 
as a race, occupied America, Canada, 
Australia, by ousting and replacing 
the native races. This policy we never 
have attempted to follow in India ; it 
is, in fact, impracticable. Europeans 
could not cultivate the soil in the 
plains of India, and it has yet to be 
shown that Europeans, as a pure race, 
can survive for any time when perma- 
nently settled in any part of India. 
We could not, in short, even if we 
dared or desired to try, hope to sup- 
plant an ancient race of 240,000,000 
of people. There are, of course, 
there always have been, there always 
will be, classes in India, who, fretting 
under the restraints of law, of order, 
or of foreign rule, are eager to be rid 
of us. Knowing this full well, and 
by painful experience, we have deter- 
mined to base our rule rather on the 
affections than on the fears of the 
people, to educate them, up to govern, 
or to help to govern, and to be 
governed peacefully for the common 
good. Having elected to pursue such 
a policy, one of conciliation and pro- 
gress, being bound to it not only by 
such free election, but, as it were, also 
ex necessitate rei, it is now too late to 
turn back, even if we would, on the 
ground that it will loosen our hold on 
the country. 

2nd. That the bill will relegate to 
judges, incompetent, as being natives, 
to form correct opinions, and in whom 
Europeans have no confidence, the 
trial of (often trumped-up) criminal 
charges against those Europeans. 

It is not for me to deny that there 
are such things as trumped-up criminal 
charges in India, or that Europeans 
will not all at once have confidence in 
natives exercising criminal jurisdiction 
over them in places outside of the 
presidency towns, but the point before 
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us is this—Is it reasonable that Euro- 
peans should object to this jurisdiction 
as a tentative measure of the very 
minutest description? For a period 
of about forty years natives, as presi- 
dency magistrates, have tried and 
sentenced Europeans, amongst other 
British subjects, for criminal offences, 
with penalties limited as follows :— 

1. To imprisonment, including soli- 
tary imprisonment, for a term not 
exceeding two years. 

2. To fine, not 
rupees (100/.). 

3. To whipping. 

Has there been one single instance 
in which a native magistrate, exer- 
cising this jurisdiction, has been found 
incompetent to form a correct opinion 
of a European’s motives of action, or 
to have been undeserving of his con- 
fidence? If there has been such an 
instance it has not at least been 
cited; but the argument is, that a 
native magistrate in a presidency 
town lives in the full light of influ- 
ential public opinion, and is guided 
and watched over by a skilful, learned, 
and upright bar. Be it so. Then the 
Government has only carefully to 
select its magistrates and to place 
them, in the first instance, within 
reach of this opinion and of this bar— 
in the district of Hooghly, for in- 
stance, next door to Caleutta—and 
they will be safely and fairly on their 
trial. But it remains that the abso- 
lute success of the native magistrate’s 
long probation in the presidency towns 
is a sound reason for making trial of 
him elsewhere. 

Again, for more than forty years 
natives in districts far removed from 
presidency towns, in nearly all parts 
of British India, in fact, have exer- 
cised civil jurisdiction as well over 
European as over native British sub- 
jects; that jurisdiction has carried 
with it, amongst other powers, im- 
prisonment for debt. During the long 
period in question native civil judges 
cannot but have acquired some know- 
ledge of the motives to European 
actions, and either they have or they 
No. 288.—voL. XLvIII. 


exceeding 1,000 
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have not, speaking generally, en- 
titled themselves to the confidence 
of Europeans 

Surely, if the fact had been so, 
amongst the experienced and acute 
opponents of this bill some one would 
have ferreted out notorious instances 
of the absence of this knowledge and 
of the grounds for their non-confidence, 
yet it is not, that I can see, even 
asserted as against these judges, speci- 
fically, that they have not that know- 
ledge, nor that they are not entitled 
to that confidence. 

3. That the effect of the bill will 
be to drive British capital and its 
owners out of the country districts 
of India. 

The same or like assertions were 
made when Macaulay’s Black Act (so- 
called) of 1836 laid down the cognate 
principle that no person should by 
reason of his descent or place of birth 
be in any civil proceeding exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the courts, 
and the same assertions have been 
made on other occasions since that 
time, but only to be falsified by the 
event. 

4, That the bill is in breach of a 
special agreement made in 1872. 

In 1872 the Criminal Procedure Code 
was passing the ordeal of a special 
committee of the Legislative Council 
of India. In the Code as it originally 
stood it was proposed that the ex- 
tended criminal jurisdiction over 
Europeans residing outside the presi- 
dency towns therein given to the 
courts in the interior of the country, 
should be given to all magistrates and 
judges, whether Europeans or natives, 
substantially on the lines of the pre- 
sent bill. The policy, as well of 
extending the jurisdiction as of con- 
ferring it upon native as well as upon 
European magistrates and judges, was 
disputed amongst the members of the 
committee. Thereupon a compromise 
was agreed to, strictly amongst such 
members it should not be forgotten, 
by which, whilst the jurisdiction it- 
self was conceded, it was yet to be 
restricted to only those magistrates 
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themselves 


and who were 
Europeans. 
When, however, the point came on 


Legis- 


judges 


for a division before the whole 
lative Council, the compromise was 
only sustained by a majority of seven 
to five, and of those who sustained it, 
more than one member did so as bound 
individually by the compromise, and 
not as agreeing to the principle of the 
restriction it maintained. 

It is now argued that the proposed 
removal of this restriction is a breach 
of the compromise of 1872, and so, I 
presume it would be further ar 
breach of faith. It is sutticient, it 
seems to me, to state the facts of the 
case to show that no such contention 
can for 
maintained. 

5. That the bill funda- 
mental principle by establishing a new 


one moment in equity be 


violates 


tribunal in opposition to the wishes 
of the class to be subjected to its 
jurisdiction. 

[ will, for the sake of the argument, 
admit the general principle ; but 


lich in 


even 
so, it seems to me to be one wil 


British India has been 
in the breach than in the obse 


more honoured 


‘vance, 
If I have correctly stated the facts, 
the new tribunals which have from 


time to time been established in India 
with 
criminal, over Europeans, hav 
in more than 
established in direct 


jurisdiction, as well civil as 


one notable ins 


opp ition to the 


wishes of the Europeans (witness the 
abolition of the grand jury tem 


and this very legislation of 1872 we 
have been discussing), and yet on t 
whole, be it here noted, 
injury. 

And so as regards the natives. 
These are principally 
Mohammedans. Had this 


no to their 


been applied to them we should have 
found the pundit administering the 
law of the Shastras to the Hindoo, 
and the moulavi administering the 
law of the Koran to the Moham- 
medan. But, as a matter of fact, 
whatever special vrivile ves as to 
criminal tribunals these many mil- 
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lions of men have claimed or 
may have had 
them, these privileges have been com- 
pletely swept away, and not only are 
these tribunals, generally speaking, 
the same everywhere and over all 
classes of British subjects in India, 
save only the European, but so also 


may 
at times accorded to 


are the laws which they administer. 


When therefore for the common 
good, 186,000,000 of natives have 
been compelle d to. sacrifice their 


privileges quoad these tribunals, how 
can it in fact or in equity be held 
that, in the special case of the in- 
finitely smaller number of European 
British subjects in India, the privi- 
lege of selecting their own tribunals 
is a privilege based upon a funda- 
any application 
of the case ? 


mental principle of 
to the circumstances 

6. That the provisions of the bill 
will tend to embitter race antipathies. 

That European British subjects in 
India are universally averse to the 
that 
much of this aversion arises from race 


new tribunals is obvious enough ; 


antipathy is unfortunately equally ob- 
vious, and that begets aver- 
sion is only too true ; not 
be forgotten that much of the anti- 
pathy which has lately been proclaimed 
in India is so much froth, and much 
more is due to the violence and passion 


aversion 
but it must 


with which the Europeans, and fol- 
lowing only in their wake, the natives, 
have treated the question. 

This 
shown on the occasion of the equali- 
sation of the civil jurisdiction in 1836, 
and on the occasion of the mutiny in 
1857. But if the present 
becomes law, those of us who shall 
be alive in the year 1900 a.p., will, we 
may safely predict, see no more of race 
antipathies per} etuated or revived by 
it than remain from the measure of 
1836, or from the mutiny of 1857. 

7. That the measure is unnecessary, 
or at least premature. 


same partisan passion was 


measure 


This proposition seems to me to 


comprehend the main question at 


issue, and the European judges of the 
High Court at Calcutta 


—the 7'imes has 
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not as yet, that I have seen, published 
what the native judge has said on the 
other side of the question—have thus, 
according to their own summary, dealt 
with it. 

They argue that the number of native 
officials to be affected by the proposed 
change is extremely small; that there 
is no guarantee as to the ability or 
acquaintance with the habits and feel- 
ings of Europeans in native officials 
hereafter to be affected ; that there is 
no evidence of any demand for altera- 
tion, and that as the alteration cannot 
be effected without the revival of ani- 
mosities and class feelings, nothing 
short of grave and pressing reasons 
could justify the alteration. 

The judges were professing to an- 
swer certain arguments used by Lord 
Ripon, on the occasion of the introduc- 
tion of the measure, and I will now 
therefore briefly state what 
arguments were. 

Lord Ripon agreed with the judges 
in certain facts, viz., that the number 
of natives to be affected was very 
small, and that there was no irresisti- 
ble necessity at the present time for 
introducing the measure, but he argued 
that the number being so small, the 
proceedings and conduct of the native 
judges and magistrates could be the 
better watched by the Government 
and the public; and that although 
there irresistible necessity 
now for the measure, yet there would 
be when one-sixth of the Civil Service 
was made up of natives, and when 
consequently their proceedings and 
conduct could not be so efliciently 
watched and tested, and he contended 
that the ability and character of the 
officials at present proposed for ap- 
pointment were insured, a fact not 
disputed by the High Court appa- 
rently; that therefore they 


those 


was no 


were 


likely to set a good example, and to 
give a good tone, and that so on the 
whole, it seemed wiser to give the ex- 
tended jurisdiction now “ gradually, 
cautiously, and tentatively.” 

In the matters of the acquaintance 
of native officials with European habits 
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and feelings, and of the revival of ani- 
mosities and class feelings, I have 
already said something, and as to the 
ability and character of the proposed 
officials, I have shown that these are 
insured, in those who will be the offi- 
cials first appointed, by exactly the 
same tests as are applied to their 
European fellow civilians, and in those 
who will be the officials hereafter ap- 
pointed, partly by these tests and 
partly by personal selection of the 
Government. The public must now 
judge which has the best of the argu- 
ment, Lord Ripon or the High 
Court ? 

[ will now endeavour to describe by 
one or two familiar illustrations the 
exact privilege that a European enjoys, 
in the matter of criminal jurisdiction, 
in comparison with the native British 
subject, and the effect of that privi- 
lege, should this jurisdiction be denied 
to native magistrates or judges. 

A district in India is, perhaps, 
seventy miles long by seventy miles 
broad. It has a chief station, where 
reside, amongst other officials, the dis- 
trict magistrate and the sessions judge. 
It comprises also so many subdivisions, 
in each of which a deputy, 
or joint magistrate, being sometimes 
a European and sometimes a native. 

This being the position, a European 
planter finds one or more natives feed- 
ing their cattle on his indigo—a dis- 
pute arises, and a native assaults him. 
He summons the native before the 
court of the deputy magistrate of the 
subdivision in which the assault took 
place, a few miles distant at the most. 
The native is convicted, and sentenced 
to imprisonment or fine. The sentence 
is final, or perhaps an appeal lies to 
the district magistrate, himself a 
European, sitting at the chief station, 
say thirty miles away. 

Now take the converse of this. The 
European, finding the native trespass- 
ing, assaults the native. The native 
has to summon the European before 
the district magistrate, himself a Euro- 
pean, at the chief station, thirty miles 
away. The European is convicted, and 
112 


resides 
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sentenced to imprisonment or fine. The 
sentence is never final, and the appeal, 
or an application against illegal deten- 
tion lies to the High Court at the pre- 
sidency town, it may be, hundreds of 
miles distant. 

This is the procedure, when, as at 
present, the district magistrate is him- 
self a European. But when, as imme- 
diately will be the case, and as every 
day will be more and more the case, 
the district magistrate shall be a na- 
tive, then the European offender will 
have to be summoned, not before the 
magistrate residing thirty miles away 
in his own district, but before the 
nearest magistrate with jurisdiction 
being a European, and sitting it is 
impossible to forecast how far from 
the scene of the offence. 

Take another instance—the native 
in the case put injures the European 
with a deadly weapon. The European 
summons the native before the district 
judge. The native is convicted, and 
sentenced to transportation (§ 326, 
Penal Code). An appeal lies to the 
High Court. 

In the exactly converse case, the 
European would have to be summoned 
for trial before the nearest high or 
chief court having jurisdiction. 

The native, who has been simply 
assaulted, or who has been injured 
with a deadly weapon, is a cultivator 
living at subsistence point. In order 
to the hearing of his complaint, he and 
his witnesses have to leave their daily 
work, he has to pay them, and his 
court expenses, and perhaps a pleader, 
and, in the case of simple assault, he 
and they have to travel to and fro 
thirty miles (if the jurisdiction is de- 
nied to natives it may be 100 miles). 
The judge who hears his complaint is 
a European (a “Sahib,” like his as 
saulter), and he has to make provision 
for the expenses of a possible appeal 
or application to a high court, it may 
be hundreds of miles away. In the 
case of injury with a deadly weapon, 
his one resort for a hearing is this 
same far-distant high court, also pre- 
sided over by a European judge. 
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the native, 
complaining against a European, is 
not justified in dreading the partiality 
of a European judge; but I believe 
also that he has the feeling, and if on 


I firmly believe that 


the consideration of this and of all 
other circumstances of the case, he 
puts his injury in his pocket and 
makes no complaint at all, on the 
principle of “ the least said the soonest 
mended,” would this be a matter of 
surprise to any impartial person 
with knowledge of the native charac- 
ter and habits? 

On the other hand, to the European 
complainant in the case of the simple 
assault justice is cheap, near at hand, 
and speedy, and in the case of the 
grievous hurt it is not far distant, nor 
very expensive, nor at all spun out. 

I have thus endeavoured by illustra- 
tions to describe the exact privilege of 
the European, and if the object of the 
present measure were to remove alto- 
gether this privilege as involving a 
grave inequality in the eye of the 
law, it would be on the defenders of 
the privilege to show cause why it 
should not be abolished. But the ob- 
ject of the present measure is simply 
not to retrograde in equality of justice ; 
not, as it were, to say to the native 
complainant, to take my illustration, 
that where his remedy for a_per- 
sonal wrong is now with the magi- 
strate or judge of the district in 
which he resides, that remedy shall 
not hereafter be thus capable of com- 
paratively easy attainment in any case 
in which that magistrate or that judge 
may happen to be a countryman of 
his own. 

In a country peopled by 240,000,000 
of indigenous inhabitants, who can 
dispute but that the safety of the 
Empire, and to that end respect for 
these millions, is the first considera- 
tion? but I concede equally that the 
mere thimbleful of Europeans (their 
own and their families’ lives and liber- 
ties in their hands, and their wealth 
and skill and industry employed for 
the benefit of the country) scattered 
in the midst of these millions, is 
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entitled to complete protection, and if 
I thought that the measure before us 
threatened any withdrawal of that pro- 
tection I should not for one moment 
advocate it. 

But what is the upshot of the bill? 
It is the award of a very small modi- 
cum of additional confidence, as I 
affirm for good reasons and with 
sufficient safeguards, to the native 
judge or magistrate. 

To summarise the points. Those 
officials are the subjects to whom the 
Queen promised free and impartial 
admission to such offices as they 
might by education, ability, and in- 
tegrity, be qualified to discharge. Jn 
fulfilment of that promise they have 
been admitted, either by a test com- 
mon to all or by a system of responsi- 
ble selection, as members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service. They have 
now reached, and will every day be 
reaching in larger numbers, that posi- 
tion in the service at which they are 
and will be entitled to be put in 
charge of districts. They ought not, 
in common fairness, to be denied the 
usual career in the way of change of 
districts, according to climate, amount 
of work, peculiar capacities, the ne- 
cessities of the service, the welfare of 
the district populations. They are 
the fellow-countrymen of those, who, 
under the same system of careful 
selection and governmental super- 
vision, have been proved to be trust- 
worthy in the exercise of a more ex- 
tended criminal jurisdiction in the 
presidency towns, and of civil juris- 
diction throughout the empire. They 
start but a few in number and so more 
easily, and, from the circumstances, 
more especially under the eyes of the 
government, the superior courts, and 
the public. They will be removable 
from office by the stroke of the go- 
vernor’s pen. They will have their own 
sense of the responsibilities they will 
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undertake, and it has not been shewn 
that in them this sense is inefficient. 
The sentences that they might pass on 
the European, admitting that sen- 
tences, in the climate and in the state 
of society in India, tell comparatively 
with more severity on the European 
than on the native, would, in these 
days of the telegraph and the rail, be 
open to immediate supervision, and, if 
need be, suspension, alteration, or rever- 
sal. First appointments to office in a 
tentative scheme of this kind might 
be made in districts in the immediate 
neighbourhood, either of a presidency 
town or in or near cities like Allaha- 
bad, Lahore, or Rangoon, where there 
are superior courts, a bar, and a 
public. Postpone the measure and 
your difficulty in supervising the 
working of it amongst a larger num- 
ber of officials will obviously be the 
greater. 

In considerations such as these are 
there not reasons sufficient for the 
proposed action of government, and 
safeguards sufficient to protect the 
European ? 

Finally let me venture a few words 
out of my own personal experience 
during twenty-six years of work in 
the Civil Service in India, an experi- 
ence, I freely admit, far inferior in 
many instances to that of the dis- 
tinguished persons whose views are 
opposed to mine. I say deliberately 
that the native, well paid and well 
educated, is fully entitled to the con- 
fidence of the European, and that the 
trust it is now proposed to place in 
him is not only personally his due, but 
is far short of the trust which ought, 
in bare justice to the millions of native 
British subjects in India, to be placed 
hereafter in him equally with his 
European fellows, employed in the 
internal government of the country. 


CHARLES HoBHouseE. 
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A PANHELLENIC FESTIVAL OF TO-DAY. 


Or the many existing points of con- 
nection between old and new Greece 
one of the greatest is the love of the 
panegyris : these religious festivals are 
still numerous in Asia Minor and in 
the islands as of old, and are charac- 
terised now as then by a mixture of 
devout earnestness and general soci- 
ability. The Madonna of Tenos is, 
however, the Queen of Queens, and 
numerous as are the pilgrim spots in 
Greece, none can rival Tenos. The whole 
of the recognised Greek world is here 
annually represented, from the Crimea 
to Crete, from Corfu to the highlands of 
Asia Minor, where some of the purest 
Ionian blood still flows, and those who 
contend for the Slavonic origin of the 
modern Hellenes would do well to 
spend the feast week at Tenos, where 
they would satisfy themselves beyond 
a doubt that the Greek who to 
the island of Tenos to worship to-day 
is a lineal descendant of the Greek 
who went to the neighbouring island of 
Delos to worship two thousand years 
Whoever is distorted, withered, 
blind, or halt, whomsoever human art 
has failed to heal, all these can go to 
Tenos; and if the list of miracles 
every year is scoffed at by the scepti- 
cal, and said to be printed beforehand 
by the priests, yet the poor Greeks 
from the islands or mountains do not 
know this, and set off with their 
hearts full of hope, their mattresses 
wrapped up in their carpets on their 
backs, and their families by their side, 
for a trip to Tenos. 

This is only the general aspect of 
the pilgrimage ; politically and soci- 
ally the effect is wider. The birth of 
the panegyris at Tenos was coincident 
with the regeneration of Greece, and 
in the working of Greek polities for 
the last sixty years the annual excur- 
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sion to Tenos has formed an important 


factor. Dissatisfied Cretans, oppressed 
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Greeks from Asia Minor, here meet 
the free sons of New Hellas on free 
Hellenic soil, and in this island yearly 
are sown seeds of revolt against 
Turkish rule, which the pilgrims take 
home and spread broadcast. 

In 1822, the first year of the Greek 
Revolution, a nun of Tenos dreamed 
a dream—the story of this dream is 
simple and oft told—and it resulted 
in the production of a picture of 
the Madonna, an etkdn of miraculous 
powers, dug up at the spot indicated 
by the dream, In olden days it would 
have been the discovery of sacred 
books dexterously buried by the 
priests ; in Western Europe it would 
have been some rumoured appearance 
of the Virgin to an ignorant peasant ; 
in each case the result is the same. 
A report of miracles wrought brings 
countless pilgrims and money without 
end ; a temple is erected, and at the 
yearly pilgrimage a gathering of 
strange faces and strange costumes 
meet for once under the common 
name of Hellas. The Greek nation 
of to-day owes a debt of gratitude 
to religion which will probably never 


be paid, judging from the state 
of religious feeling existing now 
in modern Athens; yet through- 
out the dark ages of slavery the 


priests alone by their exertions kept 
the language, creed, and distinct na- 
tionality from becoming absorbed in 
the general break up of the Greek 
nation. At the first echo of revolt the 
priests were the first to unsheathe the 
sword and head the rebellion. This 
fact the Turks recognised when they 
hanged the patriarch of Constantinople 
at the outbreak of the revolution. 
The priests worked hard for the notion 
of Panhellenism, and with this view 
they chose Tenos as the centre of 
their work. Every priest throughout 


the Greek-speaking world tells his 
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flock of the virtues of the shrine of 
Tenos, and those that go bring back to 
their remote villages tales of life and 
freedom. The policy of the Greek 
Church has been to work as nearly as 
possible new theories on the old basis ; 
this they did when Christianity was 
supplanting paganism. The Virgin 
took the attributes of most of the 
deities. She was ably assisted by her 
urmy of saints ; the prophet Elias was 
no other than Phebus Apollo (Helios) ; 
the archangels could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the Dioscouri, Hereu- 
les, &c., whilst St. Nicholas was the 
sailors’ god, the modern Poseidon, 

Here at Tenos Poseidon was wor- 
shipped in olden days as a physician. 
On the ruins of the old town of Tenos, 
sacred to Poseidon, the modern town of 
St. Nicholas is built; where the old 
temple of Poseidon, the physician, stood 
now stands the great white temple of 
the healing Madonna, to whose shrine 
our pilgrimage takes place. 

Perhaps the scene on board the old 
ship Theoria, which annually went to 
Delos full of pilgrims from Athens, 
the ship which tradition said had 
brought Theseus from Crete, was not 
so very unlike the scene on board the 
steamer Peneios, which took me from 
the Pirreus to Tenos. There were 
1200 pilgrims on board, all in their 
holiday attire, women with their sack- 
like coats, gaudy petticoats, and 
coloured frontlets: men with their 
fustanelli of snowy white, each and all 
with their beds, their carpets, and their 
families, which they spread on deck, 
and prepared for an al fresco night on 
board. Sardines in a box are not 
more tightly compressed than was the 
cargo of human flesh on board the 
Peneios : “ davatixos AdGos,” sneered 
the captain as we looked down upon 
them from the bridge. 

Music was played by performers on 
every species of rude instrument from 
a suraulion, the primeval panpipe, to 
a barrel-organ, with its dancing 
marionettes. The “raki” drinkers 
were noisy, laughing, shouting, and 
blaspheming ; women were chatting, 


children playing; but before long we 
rounded Cape Sunium, and no more 
merry-making was heard, a death-like 
silence for a while pervaded the ship, 
and then groan succeeded groan in 
quick succession. Poseidon the phy- 
sician was intent on a desperate cure ! 

Daylight on our arrival at Tenos 
attested to the fearful ravages of the 
night. My steamer was by no means 
the tirst to arrive, though the great 
day of the feast was yet two days off ; 
and the horizon was dotted all over 
with steamers, caiques, and craft of 
various kinds, all bound for Tenos and 
the little town of St. Nicholas. I 
luckily had a letter for Kipeos Kapyddys, 
one of the commissaries of the feast, 
& very necessary precaution, judging 
from the crowds that were turned 
away from every door. “What are 
we to do?” asked eager mothers with 
sickly infants in their arms. ‘ May 
the god of the ravens help you,” was 
the encouraging reply. Seventeen 
slept on the floor of a small anteroom 
in one house, and thought themselves 
lucky. According to our friend the 
commissary’s computation, no less than 
15,000 strangers visited the island 
from all parts of Hellas. Egyptian, 
Cypriote, Cretan Greeks, Greeks who 
had travelled for days and weeks from 
the inmost recesses of Asia Minor, all 
were assembled here to worship, and 
they have not only come to pray for 
their sick relatives and themselves, 
they have come to pray for the re- 
generation of their sick country as 
well as to pray that their lot may be 
as the Cypriote’s. 

A Lesbiote argued with me one 
day, saying how much better it 
would have been for England to 
take Lesbos, commanding as it does 
the entrance to the gulf of Smyrna 
and the approach to the Dardanelles, 
but unfortunately his arguments were 
wasted. Cyprus had been chosen ; the 
question now was about Egypt— 
Lesbos must wait. 

Every pilgrim brought his present 
along with him in money or in kind, 
just as in former ages offerings and 
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sacrifices were brought to the shrine 
of Delos. Thucydides when he wrote 
of the crowds of women and children 
at Delos, of the musical and gymnas- 
tic contests, described the scene that I 
saw. Mithridates when he made AjAos 
déyAos, little thought that the Greek 
nationality which he then sought to 
crush would burst forth again in all its 
vigour so close to the sacred birth- 
place of Apollo. 

The narrow pier, the harbour, the 
windows, the balconies, the roofs of 
the houses encircling the harbour, 
were darkened by an endless crowd. 
[I could not turn when once drawn 
into the crush, scarcely could I move 
my hand as I was borne involuntarily 
through the little agora towards the 
broad street that led directly to the 
temple. The whole scene before me 
was like a dazzling dream —costumes 
and nationalities without end. Themen 
for the most part wore baggy loose 
trousers of blue glazed calico—-fpdxas, 
as they call them—all full of luggage 
dangling between their legs: a red 
sash kept these up; aloose embroid- 
ered waistcoat covered their shirt, and 
a fez placed sideways on their heads. 
Greeks always adopt the costume of 
the country wherever they go. There 
is hardly any trace of ancient dress ; 
Turkish, Albanian, Russian costumes 
meet at Tenos every year with Greeks 
inside. Occasionally in the islands 
you meet with the kowlouri or twisted 
turban, also the ftrou/os, a sort of 
headgear like a Macedonian helmet, 
such as those we see on ancient vases ; 
but every year these are getting rarer, 
the old women who wear them get 
laughed at by their grandchildren, 
who affect flowers and feathers and 
European trash. The koulouri, indeed, 
is excessively pretty, being twisted 
coils of white around the head and a 
long streamer behind; it is supposed 
to represent a serpent, and as such is 
emblematic of eternity. 

This year the festival at Tenos fell 
in the Greek Lent. And the Lenten 


luxury of a pilgrim is also called a 
koulouri, being a cake made like rings 
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and covered with sesame seeds. Eter- 
nity is likewise symbolised by these. 
The other Lenten luxuries of a devout 
Greek pilgrim are few. No meat, no 
eggs, on certain days no fish ; and then 
the orthodox church admits of no 
compromise, no purchase by money of 
absolution for indulgence. Herbs are 
the common food, and sweets innu- 
merable. Some made cakes called 
laconopeta, composed of spinach mixed 
with onions and oil, fried, and then 
put in pastry. When Lent is over 
butter takes the place of oil. 

As I wandered through the crowd 
the Asiatics attracted my attention 
more especially, with their abundance 
of rich embroideries, jewelry, and so 
forth, whilst my ear was struck by a 
perpetual din. Loud above everything 
was heard the pedlars’ cry as they 
advertised their wares from behind 
the tables on which they were spread 
—a medley of chaplets, knives, games, 
crosses, sweets, fresh fruits, linen, holy 
pictures, ornaments, cooking utensils, 
everything, in fact, to supply the 
appetite, religious and carnal, of the 
pilgrims, many of whom bivouac on 
the hill-side to avoid the extortion of 
the town. Tenos, in fact, is celebrated 
for its rogues on these occasions ; fifty 
of them I saw shipped off at once to 
Syra jail, and amongst the modern 
Greek islanders “a Teniote ” is a bye- 
word for laziness. In this feast week 
money for the rest of the year must 
be made; they cook for their guests, 
they lay open their houses to them, 
and they extort money, just as the 
inhabitants of ancient Delos used to 
do hundreds of years ago. A proverb 
is well known amongst the pilgrim- 
goers, which runs as follows :— 


** Who goes to the feast his purse must take, 
His money must spend and not calculate.” 


The church on the hillside looked 
beautifully clean and fresh, being 
built of white marble from the quar- 
ries at the north of the island. A 
handsome marble staircase leads up to 
the entrance, into which several old 
columns are introduced, which were 
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brought from one of the temples on 
Delos to serve again for a similar 
purpose. Beneath the church the 
vaults were teaming with pilgrims, 
for here is the eipeors, the holy of 
holies, where the miracle - working 
picture was found. Around the court- 
yard, which covers above an acre, 
were receptacles for the human beings 
here assembled. The silversmiths all 
around were driving a rattling trade, 
selling silver legs, arms, eyes, houses, 
hearts, steamers, cows, as tributes of 
thankfulness to be hung in the church 
by some pilgrim whose safety from 
disaster came under any of these 
heads. They sold their wares just 
as Demetrius the silversmith sold 
his to the worshippers at the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus. 

Friday was the great day of the 
feast, and on the eve of the event the 
45,000 pilgrims were wrought up to 
the highest pitch of excitement. 
Crowds flocked to the church, which it 
was scarcely possible to enter. Three 
commissaries sat at desks close to 
the door collecting the offerings of the 
faithful ; my friend asked me to sit 
by his side for a time and watch the 
haul—jewelry, embroidery, silver or- 
naments, bread, cakes of beeswax, 
money of all nations—nothing seemed 
to come amiss. The money was con- 
signed to coffers beneath the desks, 
and men were in attendance with 
baskets to carry off the bulkier articles. 
In return for their offerings each per- 
son received a candle, which he lighted, 
and during the burning of this he 
supposed himself more likely to re- 
ceive benefit from the healing ex- 
halations which they say rise from the 
vaults below through iron gratings. 

Twenty thousand pounds, my friend 
told me, were considered below the 
average sum realised at one of these 
feasts when all the cheating was done, 
for of course there is much of this, and 
the post of commissary is one keenly 
contested for. The priests grow rich, 
and so do the inhabitants of Tenos. 
Yet after all they do a great deal of 
good with their 20,0007. Orphanages 
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are maintained, as well as charities of 
various other sorts out of the proceeds 
of the panegyris at Tenos. 

The shrine of Tenos is reckoned es- 
pecially beneficial to the eyes. Blind 
men, women, and children stay for 
hours with their eyes fixed on the 
gratings through which the healing 
vapour is supposed to ascend from 
the vaults below. Perhaps the priests, 
when they concocted this programme 
for the sufferers, had been reading 
that passage in Aristophanes which 
recommends a plaster of Tenos garlic 
for diseases of the eye, for Tenos is 
celebrated for the fineness of its garlic, 
and the exhalations from the crowded 
vaults were redolent with the odour of 
the herb. 

It was a fine starry night, and the 
thousand of little oil lamps which deco- 
rated the church and its steeple ri- 
valled the lights of the celestial hemi- 
sphere in their twinklings. Patience, 
assisted now and again by an ingenious 
push, enabled me to get inside and 
witness the weird sights in the church. 
Men and women were there grovel- 
ling on their knees; cripples, blind 
and halt, were imploring the favour of 
the Madonna; further on, a woman, 
after standing ominously still for a 
while, as if contemplating the scene, 
was suddenly seized with religious 
frenzy. She shrieked, she threw her 
arms about, and was carried out in wild 
hysteria. This frenzy was most in- 
fectious, and presently the whole 
church was full of hideous yells and 
maddened suppliants who are supposed 
when in this state to be under the 
special influence of the deity. 

Up in the gallery of the church 
crowds were collected with their beds, 
their carpets, their cooking utensils, 
for this portion of the church had been 
given up as a lodging-house to those 
who were lucky enough to find room ; 
luckier still were those who could find 
a few inches of ground on which to lay 
their bed down in the vault beneath, 
for in the evpeors they think they 
breathe sacred air. This vault or 
crypt is low, but little higher than a 
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tall man’s stature, and the denseness 
of the atmosphere was intensely sti- 
fling. Close to me as I entered were 
three blind men holding on to one 
another, groaning and striking their 
breasts ; behind them was a sinister 
form, which barked, as it were, not 
able to speak, and wriggled at my feet 
like a tish. 
girl in the last stage of consumption, 
leaning for support on her sister. <A 
Greek islander has a horror of this dis 


Further on was a poor 


ease; he believes that four erinnys 
stand at each corner of the room in 
which the sufferer dies, ready to pounce 
upon a survivor. An old man on all 
fours hindered my progress . and close 
to him a madman stood ominously 
still. A damsel, stretched on the 
knee of her mother, was relating, 
like Ophelia, in subdued and myste- 
rious voice, some secret of her dis- 
traught whilst her 
offered up a never-ceasing prayer to 
the all-healing Madonna. It was 
piteous to look at a noble form lean 
ing against the wall ; she had a Greek 
type of countenance ; her hair was 
black, and hung in rich tresses down 


brain, mother 


her back; her eyes were almond- 
shaped, her nose straight ; she seemed 
like a sister of the Caryatides; but 
alas! like them, she was deaf. I ad- 
vanced and found myself 
hole which led into an inner vault, 
and thence another opened out, but I 
could stand no more. Sick and faint, 
I reached the open air after a struggle 


before a 


with the pilgrims, who were eag 


pushing in with their little tin phials 
which they had bought outside to fill 
with water from the sacred stream ; 
others too were buying consecrated oil 
from the priests, which they poured into 
the eyes of their children, and which 
they were going to take home in little 
tins to their friends who could not 
come. 


riy 


The prie ts were making piles ot 
money down here by the sale of oil 
and water, by the administration of 
the holy services of their church, by 
voluntary contributions, and so forth. 


They were worming their way amongst 


the sufferers, comforting the excited, 
and exciting the weak-minded. Here 
the crowd was prepared to pass the 
night, as it had already passed several, 
with their mattresses wedged tightly 
one against the other, regardless of 
the poisonous vapours around them. 
Several babies, I heard afterwards, 
were killed in the crush, and I won- 
dered if the Madonna’s healing power 
could avert the sickness which must 
arise from the pestilential stench. 

A Greek imaginative, 
witty, full of fun. One party of pilgrims 
jested with another, and the greatest 
good nature prevailed, A suitable 
hearing 
Twelve 


crowd is 


enigma was asked in my 
amidst laughter. 
oxen, four rakes, 150 reapers, and the 


peals of 


crop was only three bushels of corn? 
The answer proved it to be a sort of 
religious joke, treasured doubtless for 
Twelve apostles, four 
evangelists, and 150 Psalms, teach us 
about a Trinity. 

Down in the town quite another 
Those pilgrims who 
had effected their cure or done their 
devotions were enjoying themselves 
vastly in the cafés. Dancing was the 
order of the night—those curious weird 


the occasion. 


scene creeted us. 


dances of the Greek islands. For ex- 
ample, there was the ci'pros, a wavy line 
of five or six women, hand in hand, and 
led by a handkerchief held by one 
man, whose acrobatic executions were 
wonderful to behold. Then there was 
the rapid dance performed by rows of 
around each 
other’s shoulders, four steps backwards, 
four forwards, with pointed toe, first 
slowly, with the pace increased till I 
was almost dazzled by its rapidity. 
One noted dancer performed for the 
benefit of the others who were tired ; 


men with their arms 


he turned somersaults in his white 
fustanello ; he brandished knives in an 
alarming manner as he rushed to and 
fro ; altogether he was a terrible per- 
former, an Albanian Greek from the 
mainland mountains, they said. 

One of the feast days I devoted to 
a ride over the island, and left the 
pilgrims to their devotions and their 
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Arid mountains rose straight 
above the town, vineyards would cover 
part of them later on in the year ; but 
just then all was brown, a relief after 
the exceeding whiteness of the town. 
Its houses were all white, the 
churches and their  three-storied 
minarets were white, and a coloured 
carpet, a rug hung over a balcony, 
yellow doors, and yellow venetian 
blinds, was all that relieved their 
monotony. 

Immediately my eye was caught by 
the great characteristic of Tenos, 
namely the dovecotes. Every tield 
has one, and curious objects they are, 
with brick placed criss-cross for holes, 
and quaint imitations of doves on the 
eaves. 
agricultural implements of the hus- 
bandman who owns the field, and the 
birds swarm around. Is Tenos sacred 
to Venus? I thought; and then a 
strange parallel occurred to me. Surely 
Delos was celebrated for its doves in 
ancient days, and here they were again 
a specialty of another Panhellenic 
shrine. Some of the dovecotes are 
excessively pretty when the clay soil 
which is placed on their roofs has 
streaked them with orange and yellow, 
and when the little chapel, with per- 
haps ancient pillars, at its entrance, 
is joined to them, for every proprietor 
in Tenos possesses a chapel as well as 
a dovecote on his holding, and they 
are often side by side. 

Tenos is especially noted for its 
winds, as we experienced to our cost. 
A legend still tells you that the winds 
live in caves on the north of the 
island. They tell you, too, that 
Michael the archangel once slew here 
two refractory north winds and placed 
pillars on their tombs, one of which 
rocks when the north wind blows. 
This proves the survival of the old 
legend of Hercules, as also in Chios at 
the southern point of the island exists 
a eolossal white rock, which the in- 
habitants tell you was hurled by 
Samson against God, a legend quite 
Titanic in its origin. 

Crowning the loftiest summit of 


games. 


Below each is a room for the 
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Tenos is the old Venetian town and 
fortress of Exdburgo. The ruined and 
now deserted town is built around a 
rock covered with orange-coloured 
lichen; two churches with curious 
steeples half Oriental half Italian re- 
call memories of the Queen of the 
Adriatic. Everything is now delivered 
up to the jackals and a raven or two, 
not a house has a roof on ; the cellars 
are full of water and lovely maiden- 
hair ; but still the streets are visible, 
and the size and importance of the 
Venetiancolony is attested by its ruins. 
A superb view on the summit repays 
the climb. Every one of the Cyclades 
is spread out like a map at one’s feet 
rocky Naxos and Paros—all quite dis- 
tinct ; with a clear sky, even the distant 
Sporades may be seen, and, scarcely 
any distance away, lies the sacred 
speck of ancient worship, Delos ; be 
hind the spectator Andros seemed to 
join itself to Tenos, and Eubcea close 
to that, with its snowy mountain peaks 
hugging the mainland of Greece. 

The village of Loutra has many 
interests ; principal amongst them is 
the nunnery, which an English lady, 
Miss Leeves, has established in this 
remote corner of the earth, for from 
old Venetian days Roman Catholicism 
has been strong on Tenos. Miss 
Leeves lived once in Eubcea with her 
brother and his wife, but in 1856 
Mr. and Mrs. Leeves and their child 
were murdered, and the sister removed 
to Tenos. In a quiet valley to the 
north of Tenos, Miss Leeves has 
assembled thirty-three nuns, and fifty- 
five young Greek ladies are educated 
under her roof. 

Furthermore, Loutra deserves a visit 
from an architectural point of view. 
The streets are narrow and quaint, 
and over the door of each house there 
is a curiously carved fanlight, semi- 
circular and in marble; in different 
compartments of these are represented 
doves, horses, ships, palm-trees, ac- 
cording to the taste or occupation of 
the owner. Now and again, too, you 


come across an Italian escutcheon over 
a door, the last trace left of the 
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builder, whilst on the doorstep may 
be sitting a Greek mother, spinning 
away as she sings her VAVApLo pt, or 
lullaby, to her child, which she rocks 
with one foot in a cradle improvised 
out of a kneading trough. 

Tenos is but a bare gloomy island 
after all. Its only foliage is a casual 
wide-spreading fig-tree; it is fertile, 
and its numerous white villages seem 
prosperous ; but if it were not for the 
panegyris no one would come to the 
island. Future generations will look 
upon it as we now look on Delos, as a 
great centre of Hellenic life. The 
work is going on quietly as in former 
ages; the bond of Hellenism is 
strengthened and expanded year by 
year by this national concourse. 

How bustling it seemed to dive into 
the mass of pilgrims again after the 
journey over the mountains; the 
going to and fro had never ceased ; 
the stifling atmosphere, the hubbub 
and the din, seemed intensified by the 
contrast of the quiet valleys, and we 
shuddered as we thought of our 
journey home, packed tightly with 
sea-sick pilgrims. 

Everything culminated in _ the 
Friday’s procession, when the mystic 
picture was borne through the town, 
down to the harbour, and taken ona 
complimentary visit to each church 
with all the pomp anddisplay that could 
be mustered. The sea of men rolled 
beneath me this time, for I had secured 
a seat for the occasion on a balcony, 
and as it went past it looked like a 
carpet sparkling with every colour 
gold-embroidered tunics, snow white 
fustanelli, gorgeously embroidered 
skirts and vests from Asia sparkling 
with gold and silver coins; rich furs, 


and the more humble green and blue 
dresses of the islanders mingled with 
a tinge of gaudy parasols and tall hats 
from the more civilised Athens. 

"Epxerat, épxerar, was heard on all 
sides in a dull murmur ; the procession 
was coming, and the crowd solemnly 
divided so as to make a passage for 
the priests. Bombs exploded with loud 
noise, bells pealed, and on the steps of 
the sanctuary the priests were mar- 
shalled in rich vestments, carrying 
banners around the holy cixwv. Every 
one made the sign of the cross and 
lowered his head as it passed; and 
then when it was gone the murmur 
and the row again increased — the 
sacred ceremony was over. Down by 
the harbour, in the agora, a prayer 
was held, the crowd shouted {jrw, and 
the picture was taken back to its 
home. 

After midday the steamers sailed 
away, crowded with eager struggling 
pilgrims — hungry, sleepy, worn-out 
wretches, for the most part, after the 
week’s dissipation; but first of all 
the wide-winged report of miracles 
was let out amongst them. They did 
not see the happy cured ones—these 
were kept back wisely, no doubt, 
under the excuse that the excitement 
of being exposed to the admiration 
and wonder of so great a crowd might 
be too much for their nerves, but 
printed accounts of miracles wrought 
were handed to each pilgrim as he 
went, no matter if it were the same 
list that was given to him the year 
before ; he took it home to read to 
his friends, who became all the more 
eager to visit so marvellous a shrine 
on the following year. 


B. 
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CORPORAL 


A New set of instructions lately issued 
by the Education Department to In- 
spectors contains the following para- 
graph :— 

**My Lords regret to receive frequent com- 
plaints of the excessive use of corporal punish- 
ment in schools, and of its occasional infliction 
by assistants and pupil teachers, and even by 
managers. The subject is one on which your 
own observation is necessarily incomplete, since 
children are not likely to be punished in your 
presence on the day of inspection. But you 
will not fail in your intercourse with teachers 
and managers to impress upon them that the 
more thoroughly a teacher is qualified for his 
position by skill, character, and personal influ- 
ence, the less necessary it is for him to resort 
to corporal chastisement at all. When, how- 
ever, the necessity arises, the punishment 
should be administered by the head teacher 
and an entry of the fact should, i in their Lord- 
ships’ opinion, be made in the log-book.” 


At first sight this appears perfectly 
reasonable, and it must be very hard 
indeed for any outsider to understand 
how objections can be raised to so 
grave and kindly a recommendation. 
Yet a body of practical men, repre- 
senting the elementary teachers of the 
country, recently passed a resolution in 
these terms :—“ This Conference is of 
opinion that the sentimental objections 
raised by public speakers and writers 
to the legitimate use of corporal pun- 
ishment are subversive of discipline and 
injurious to the best interests of the 
children.” So an old controversy is 
revived, anda great many bitter w ords 
are being used by the holders of oppo- 
site opinions on the matter. What 
with professional resentment on one 
side, and rash theorising on the other, 
it happens that many non-essential 
issues are disputed, and the main 
question is badly obscured, simply be- 
cause the disputants will not clear the 
ground, nor try to fix their points of 
disagreement. People who talk about 
“sentimentalism” prove nothing; 
people who speak with wrath about 
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“survivals from a brutal age” prove 
nothing. It will be better to leave 
hard words alone, and try a little 
conciliatory reasoning. 

Before a man can pretend to talk 
with authority about anything that 
concerns the inner work of an element- 
ary school, he should know something 
of the minute and monotonous drud- 
gery that produces educational results ; 
he should have passed not hours but 
years in observing the development of 
young minds; the school history of 
hundreds of children should be in his 
memory ; and he should have felt the 
perplexities, the anxiety, the weariness 
that visit conscientious teachers day 
by day. The present writer taught 
for fifteen years in elementary schools, 
opened four new Board schools in 
London, and acted as conductor of an 
educational journal, which “ kept 
touch” of teachers all over the coun- 
try. Such an experience should pre- 
vent any one from speaking in an 
amateurish way about school business. 

The “ educationists,’”’ whose action 
has undoubtedly produced the new 
Circular issued by the Department, 
frame all their arguments and all their 
regulations on the supposition that 
only direct restraint will keep teachers 
from inflicting unnecessary pain on 
scholars. They say in effect, “We 
believe that any school can be soundly 
disciplined if the teacher is strong 
enough to rely on moral influence 
alone. But some men give way to 
temper ; they fail to sympathise with 
children, and they solve every difficulty 
connected with maintaining discipline 
by means of the sharp argument of 
physical pain. Indolence and _ ill- 
humour cause the cane to be used: 
we want to make the teacher shake 
off his indolence, and pause before 
he lets his ill-humour have scope ; see- 
ing that schoolmasters and school- 
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mistresses are so weak in temper and 
judgment, we must frame regulations 
to guard them their own 
frailty.” The spirit expressed in 
these words has taken shape in the 
regulations of the London School 
Board ; the example of London has 
been widely followed in the provinces, 
and now the Departmental Circular 
comes as a climax, 

The 


amateur in apotheosis. 


against 


the 
No more un- 


London regulations show 


wise set of directions was ever put to- 
gether, for the teachers cannot render 


full obedience, however they may 
strive. Indeed, if the Code were 
rigidly followed, three out of four 


schools would become inefficient. 
Again and again the Board have 
been challenged to name any schools 
in which their Code is followed again 
and again the challenge has been de- 
clined. For the sake of keeping up 
an appearance, the managers of the 
great London 
their 
The amateurs say, “ We know that 
our rules only insure partial obedience ; 
but it is better that the teacher should 
be partially obedient than that he 
should be wholly free. Therefore we 
restrain the teacher.” Now it hap 
pens that the very root of the matter 
lies in the fact that teacher is 
better left without restraint. All his 
training tends to make him cautious, 


schools almost force 


servants to be disingenuous. 


the 


and his self-interest renders it abso 
lutely essential that he shall never 
inflict punishment excepting under 
pressure of extremest necessity. The 


humane regulations are usually put 
together as though no such nec ssity 
ever existed, and the teacher is treated 
as though he were a truculent person 
with a latent tendency towards bully- 
ing. Six months of steady work in an 
elementary school would serve 
away with that idea. 


to do 


The elementary teacher is obliged 
to get the greatest possible quantity 
of work out of his lads, and to man- 


age that he must be popular. An 
unpopular teacher cannot live, and an 
unjust teacher cannot be popular. 
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Knowing this, the 
schoolmaster 


average modern 
tries to make school a 
happy place. If his lads are dull, the 
work is bad, and the teacher very 
soon finds his position unpleasant. If 
he scolds or threatens, his influence is 
gone at once, and he learns, long 
before he has finished his apprentice- 
ship, that a set of youngsters cannot 
be kept going unless their guide is 
bright, patient, and good-tempered. 
There is another consideration: com- 
petition between schools is now as 
keen as the competition in trade. 
Now, children are the keenest critics 
of ability and conduct. They do not 
reason—they see; and if a man is 
hard or unsympathetic they simply 
desert him, and persuade their parents 
to send them elsewhere. The bright 
and kindly head master always has a 
full the bright and kindly 
assistant always has regular attend- 
ance in the section which he teaches ; 
but no one ever knew any school to 
be well attended if the master took 
no pains to make youngsters like him. 

Here the humane individuals may 
Say 


school : 


“This is precisely our conten- 
tion. Why not carry your argument 
through to the end? Since it is good 
to be kind—since the very profes- 
sional existence of the teacher depends 
upon his practising forbearance, why 
blame those who try to make for- 
bearance universal ?”’ 

But this very argument 
is only used by reason of insufficient 
knowledge. In every school a large 


common 


number of children never need any 
admonition ; they are industrious, 
obedient, and thoughtful by nature. 
Schoolmasters know well the type now 
mentioned. Then there are other 
children who are not bad at all, but 
who give a little trouble occasionally 
through sheer lightheartedness. When 
a class slackens work for a minute, 
these merry chatterers are very likely 
to begin making that low, distressing 
hum which teachers bound to 
check. A look is all they require ; 
then they smile in an apologetic way 
and settle into prim silence. But in 


are 
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almost every school there are certain 
children who are tainted with 
really serious fault, and it is in deal- 
ing with these children that the 
teacher finds prohibitory regulations 
sO grievously embarrassing. The 
black sheep often exhibit a diseased 
precocity in vice, and their lack of 
moral sense is sometimes astounding. 
Such faults as untruthfulness are 
easily cured, but if a lad is cruel, or 
thievish, or foul-mouthed, or insolent, 
there is only one way with him. A 
thoroughly insolent 
a whole class, and, since he is usually 
conceited, he grows unbearable if he 
is left The 
holds with regard to the other serious 
delinquencies named. It may be said 
that a child is driven into 
brutality if brutal means are applied 
to cure his 
only one reply to 


some 


boy will poison 


alone. same observation 


lpeaner 
al epel 


brutal nature. There is 


this contention: 
All experience is against it. Ifa boy 
is thoroughly bad (and amateurs can 
hardly imagine the badness to which 
a mere youth may attain), the only 
way of preventing him from tainting 
others is to make him, ai all events, 
refrain from showing his real dispo- 
sition. He may not be essentially 
improved by sharp punishment, but if 
he is sternly compelled to conceal his 
worst s risk of his 
contaminating his class-mates. 

We must now go on to a very serious 
consideration. [t happens that no 
boys are so quick to learn and to mis 


side there is le 


construe prohibitory regulations as are 
the very worst characters in a class. 
Since the rules of the London Board 
have been made public, it has happened 
not once, but a hundred that 
defiant children have said, ‘* You ain’t 
allowed to punish. It’s in the paper, 
and you ain’t going to do what you 
like with me.”’ The teacher must then 
either humiliate himself by explaining 
a regulation, or appear to be showing 
an example of delibe rate dis ybedience. 
What can be said of regulations which 


times, 


allow such an alternative to be pre- 
sented ? 


And can we approve a Cir- 
cular 


which appears to give the 
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sanction of the central Government to 
the very Code which brings about so 
much mischief ? 

Yet, even when the teacher is 
strictly within the law, it is not fit 
ting that he should the 
worst of his scholars as an arbitrary 
underling. All such rules as are 
hinted at in the Circular of My Lords 
hamper the good teachers without in 
the least restraining the half hundred 
bad aimed at. Why 
impose an unnecessary burden upon a 


appear to 


ones who are 
vast majority of conscientious workers, 
only in order to keep in check a few 
incompetent persons who could easily 
be found out and promptly lismissed. 
it is continually 
said that certain elementary schools 


To change ground: 


are carried on without corporal punish- 
ment. It is said that many 
schools in neighbourhoods are 


even 
rough 
managed by moral suasion alone. This 
may be true; although no institution 
of the sort under the 
writer’s observation. There are schools 
where corporal is not in- 
flicted months, but 
schools aré carried on under conditions 


has ever come 


punishment 
once in six those 
which shall be explained presently. 

punishment in 


to martial law in society. 


Corporal school is 
analogous 
Law-breakers know that if the police- 
man fails, the soldier is in reserve. At 
the root of all law is martial law; at 
the root of all good order in an average 
knowledge that the 
teacher can inflict punishment should 
oceasion arise. 
Once let it be 
teacher cannot punish, and 


school is the 


the 
need 


known that 
the 
There 
to the 


for punishment grows frequent. 
known 


are dozens of schools 


writer where, at this present, the 
work goes on from week’s end to 
week’s end without even a scolding 
being administered to any pupil. You 


can tell by the first glance at a school 
kind that you are in the do- 
main of a good disciplinarian. <A low, 


cheerful murmur prevents the silence 


of this 


from being oppressive ; the teachers 
talk softly ; the lads look interested 


and happy, and they pay little atten- 
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tion to your entrance. They are en- 
joying their work too much to spare 
time for glancing at a stranger. You 
notice that the teachers are very po- 
lite to the boys, and if some youngster 
puts up his hand and asks to be shown 
over a difficulty, you will see that the 
master talks with a caressing tone— 
probably with his arm over the lad’s 
shoulder. If, by any chance, a boy 
shows signs of carelessness while you 
are there, a quiet voice will say, “I 
shouldn’t do that if I were you, John- 
son,” and the culprit reddens and puts 
on an appearance of fierce industry. 
Go down in the playground, and you 
will see that the master is too secure 
of respect to be pompous or distant. 
But the stamp of teacher who brings 
about this result has nothing soft or 
sentimental about him. Ask him 
whether he has given up corporal 
punishment, and he will probably say, 
“No; if I am forced to punish a boy, 
I take care that he remembers it.” 
The lads know this; they know they 
are justly ruled ; they know that their 
ruler would be stern if he had cause 
and they take very good care to give 
him such cause as seldom as possible. 
A teacher of this sort 
perfectly well with his best boys even 
if it were known that he would never 
punish; yet with good but thoughtless 
boys, and with bad and worthless boy Ss, 
his trouble would be endless. If any 
one cares to see things for himself, he 
can be directed to many schools where 
he may drop in casually without giving 
notice. He will find charming spec- 
tacles of order, industry, trustfulness, 
and skill; but if he makes inquiry 
he will also find that the men who 
make a school as enjoyable to the 
visitor as a pleasant work of art, are 
just the men who desire least to be 
trammelled by sentimental regulations. 
Let us now glance at that phrase in 
the new Circular which speaks of ex- 
cessive punishments inflicted by adult 
teachers, pupil-teachers, and even 
managers. In round numbers there 


would get on 
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are 75,000 members of the general 
teaching staff of the country. Now 
no one in England can count up fifty 
cases in which it can be shown that 
teachers from this vast staff have been 
convicted during the past two years 
for having been guilty of inflicting 
excessive punishment. My Lords can- 
not name two score. Since the crop 
of humaneregulations began to flourish 
a few parents have seen fit to drag 
teachers into police courts ; but even 
with the stimulus furnished by pub- 
lished prohibitions the number of cases 
in which cruelty has been alleged falls 
within the figure named above. If 
not five per thousand of the teaching 
profession can be proved to have been 
guilty of cruelty, surely there is little 
need of a sweeping censure which 
affects the whole body ? 

Supposing now that any critic in- 
quires whether teachers are really 
never in need of prohibitive super- 
vision, the answer must be, “ Yes, 
some of them are.” Among teachers 
there are coarse, dull people—ill bred. 
ill edueated, callous, and cruel. The 
writer has known men who had no 
pity in them ; men to whom the sight 
of a child’s tears brought no sorrow. 
Considering how teachers are often 
pitchforked into the profession, how 
they are sometimes left half cul- 
tured, and how the discipline of their 
colleges tends to convert the worst of 
them into overgrown charity boys, the 
wonder is that there are not more 
black sheep among them. But penal 
regulations should not be applied to a 
whole class because of the doings of a 
few individuals. Let the individuals 
who do wrong suffer. If with all the 
corps of inspectors and managers it is 
impossible to get at the delinquents, 
then the managers and inspectors 
have no reason for continuing to hold 
office ; if they are of any use, then it 
should be impossible for a cruel man 
to hold a post in school for a single 
year. 





J. R. 














THE “WHY” AND THE “HOW 


In the first part of this article I have 
given a brief outline of the effects of 
landlord rule in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and I cannot but express my 
amazement that a writer like Professor 
Fawcett, who must be fully acquainted 
with the whole of the terrible facts I 
have here only been able to hint at— 
who nearly twenty years ago wrote 
so strongly on the pitiable condition 
of the British labourer—a condition 
since changed if anything for the 
worse, since he has become more than 
sver divorced from the soil and is tend- 
ing to a nomadic life—and who has de- 
picted so forcibly the land-hunger of 
the rich, should yet, in his latest 
teaching, have no other remedy to 
propose for the evils due to unre- 
stricted private property in the first 
essential of human existence, the soil, 
on and by which men can alone live, 
than to make that property still more 
easily acquired by the wealthy and 
still more absolute, by means of com- 
plete free trade in land ! 

It has repeatedly been said, and 
will no doubt be said again, that many 
of the admitted evils here pointed out 
are not due to our system of landlord- 
ism, but to various other causes, such 
as improvidence, over-population, and 
idleness. To this I reply, that even 
where these causes do exist they are 
but secondary causes, and are them- 
selves due to the landlord system. Im- 
providence is the inevitable result of 
insecurity for the produce of a man’s 
labour; over-population is always 
local, and is produced by men being 
forcibly crowded together and not 
allowed freely to occupy and cultivate 
the soil ; while idleness is the last ac- 
cusation that should be made against 
any of the inhabitants of these islands, 
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whose fault rather isa too great eager- 
ness for work whenever they can work 
for fair wages or with full security 
that they will reap the produce of 
their labour. I reply, further, that 
the close correspondence between the 
theoretical and the actual results, be- 
tween deduction and induction, must 
not be ignored. An irresistible logic 
assures us that the possession of the 
soil by some must make those who 
have to live by cultivating the soil 
virtual slaves ; that it must keep down 
wages and enable the landlords to 
absorb all the surplus wealth produced 
by the labourer beyond what is 
necessary for a bare subsistence ; 
while it indisputably prevents all who 
are not landowners from any yse or en- 
joyment of their native soil except at 
the landowner’s pleasure—a fact every- 
where visible-in the unnatural mode 
of growth of our towns and villages, 
where, with ample land suitable for 
pleasant and healthy homes all around 
them, people are forced to live in close- 
packed houses with the view of nature’s 
beauties shut out and much of the dis- 
comfort and insalubrity of large towns 
carried into the country. The best 
way, however, to prove that these and 
many other evils are directly due to 
landlordism is to show by actual ex- 
amples how constantly they disappear 
whenever the land belongs to those 
who cultivate it. This is the case in 
many parts of Europe; and although 
climate, race, laws, and the character 
and habits of the people may widely 
differ, we always find an amount of 
contentment and well-being strikingly 
contrasted with what prevails under 
the system of landlordism. 

As regards Switzerland, Sismondi, in 
his Studies of Political Economy, gives 
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full information. He declares that 
here we see the beneficial results of 
agriculture practised by the very 
people who enjoy its fruits, in “the 
great comfort of a numerous popula- 
tion, a great independence of character 
arising from independence of position, 
and a great consumption of goods the 
result of the easy circumstances of 
all the inhabitants.’ Many other 
writers confirm the accuracy of these 
statements. The observant English 
traveller, Inglis, speaks of the wonder- 
ful industry of the Swiss, the loving 
care with which they tend their fields 
and fruit-trees, and the complete way 
in which all the peasants’ wants are 
supplied from the land; while, as a 
rule, pauperism and even poverty is 
unknown in the rural districts where 
peasant properties prevail. The com- 
mon objection that small proprietors 
cannot use machinery or execute any 
improvements requiring co-operation, 
is answered by the examples of Nor- 
way and Saxony. In the former 
country Mr. Laing tells us how exten- 
sively irrigation is carried on by miles 
of wooden troughing along the moun- 
tain sides, executed in concert and 
kept up for the common benefit. The 
roads and bridges are also kept in ex- 
cellent repair without tolls; and he 
considers this to be done because the 
people “feel as proprietors who re- 
ceive the advantage of their own 
exertions.”’ 

Mr. Kay, a most unimpeachable 
witness, tells us that there is no farm- 
ing in all Europe comparable with 
that of the valleys of Saxon Switzer- 
land. After giving a picture of the 
perfect condition of the crops, the 
excessive care of manure, and other 
details, he adds:—“The peasants 
endeavour to outstrip one another in 
the quality and quantity of the 
produce, in the preparation of the 
ground, and in the general cultivation 
of their respective portions. All the 
little proprietors are eager to find out 
how to farm so as to produce the 
greatest results; they diligently seek 
after improvements ; they send their 
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children to 
order to fit them to assist their 
fathers; and each proprietor soon 
adopts a new improvement introduced 
by any of his neighbours.” 

The late William Howitt, writing 
on the rural and domestic life of Ger- 
many, says :—‘‘ The peasants are not, 
as with us, for the most part totally 
cut off from the soil they cultivate— 
they are themselves the proprietors. 
It is, perhaps, from this cause that 
they are probably the most indus- 
trious peasantry in the world. They 
labour early and late, because they 
feel that they are labouring for them- 
selves. The German peasants work 
hard, but they have no actual want. 
. . . The English peasant is so cut off 
from the idea of property that he 
comes habitually to look upon it as a 
thing from which he is warned by the 
laws of the large proprietors, and be- 
comes, in consequence, spiritless and 
purposeless. .. . The German Baver, 
on the contrary, looks on the country 
as made for him and his fellow-men. 
No man can threaten him with ejec- 
tion or the workhouse so long as he is 
active and economical. He walks, 
therefore, with a bold step; he looks 
you in the face with the air of a free 
man, but a respectful air.” And Mr. 
Baring Gould, although showing how 
poor the peasant of North Germany 
often is, owing to the miserable sys- 
tem of each farm being cut up into 
scores or hundreds of disconnected 
plots, and his cruel subjection to Jew 
money-lenders, nevertheless thus com- 
pares him with the journeyman me- 
chanic :—“ The artisan is restless and 
dissatisfied. He is mechanised. He 
finds no interest in his work, and his 
soul frets at the routine. He is miser- 
able and he knows not why. But the 
man who toils on his own plot of 
ground is morally and physically 
healthy. He is a freeman ; the sense 
he has of independence gives him his 
upright carriage, his fearless brow, 
and his joyous laugh.” 

In Belgium the most highly culti- 
vated part of the country is that 
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which consists of peasant properties ; 
and even M‘Culloch, the advocate of 
large farms, admits that,—‘‘in the 
minute attention to the qualities of 
the soil, in the management and appli- 
cation of manures of different kinds, 
in the judicious succession of crops, 
and especially in the economy of land, 
so that every part of it shall be ina 
constant state of production, we have 
still something to learn from the 
Flemings.” 

In France, though the farming may 
not be what we call good, the industry 
and economy of the peasant-proprietors 
is remarkable, while their well-being 
is sufficiently indicated by the wonder- 
ful amount of hoarded wealth always 
forthcoming when the Government 
requires a loan. The connection of 
peasant-cultivation with well-being is 
apparent throughout France. Sir 
Henry Bulwer remarks that by far 
the greatest number of the indigent is 
to be found in the northern depart 
ments, where land is less divided than 
elsewhere, and cultivated with larger 
capitals. Mr. Birkbeck, noticing that 
in one district the poor appeared less 
comfortable, found, on inquiry, that 
few of the peasants thereabouts were 
proprietors; while, in Anjou and 
Touraine, Mr. Le Quesne noticed that 
the houses of the country people were 
remarkable for their neatness, indica- 
tive of the ease and comfort of their 
possessors, and on inquiry as to the 
cause was told that the land was there 
divided into small properties. So when 
the celebrated agriculturist and tra- 
veller Arthur Young noticed excep- 
tional improvement in irrigation and 
cultivation, he is so sure of the expla- 
nation of the fact that he remarks :— 
“It would be a disgrace to common 
sense to ask the cause ; the enjoyment 
of property must have done it. Give 
& man secure possession of a bleak 
rock and he will turn it into a gar- 
den; give him a nine years’ lease of a 
garden and he will convert it into a 
desert.”’2 

1 For these and many other examples see 
Thornton’s Plea for Peasant Proprietors. 


It hardly needs to adduce more evi- 
dence to prove the intimate connection 
of the sense of secure possession with 
industry, well-being, and content. But 
we must briefly notice one more ex- 
ample at our very doors, and under 
our rule—the case of the Channel 
Islands. The testimony of all ob- 
servers is unanimous as to the happy 
condition of these islands, and to its 
cause in the almost total absence of 
landlordism as it exists with us. 
The Hon. G. C. Brodrick, in his 
English Land and English Landlords, 
says :—“‘If we judge of success in 
cultivation by the produce, we find 
that a much larger quantity of human 
food is raised in Jersey than is raised 
on an equal area, by the same number 
of cultivators, in any part of the 
United Kingdom. Not only does it 
support its own crowded population in 
much greater comfort than that en- 
joyed by the mass of Englishmen, but 
it supplies the London market out of 
its surplus production with shiploads 
of vegetables, fruit, butter, and cattle 
for breeding. Even wheat, for the 
growth of which the climate is not 
very suitable, is so cultivated that it 
yields much heavier crops per acre 
than in England ; and the number of 
live stock .kept on a given area as- 
tonishes travellers accustomed only to 
English farming. Nor are these only 
the results of spade-husbandry, for 
machinery is largely employed by the 
yeomen and peasant proprietors of the 
Channel Islands, who have no diffi- 
culty in arranging among themselves 
to hire it by turns.” Mr. Brodrick, 
like every one else, attributes this 
wonderful success to the land system 
of the country. 

Lest it be now said that there is 
something in the climate or soil of these 
various localities, or in the character 
or habits of the people to which these 
favourable results are to be imputed. 
I must refer to a few crucial examples 
in which every other cause but differ- 
ence of land tenure is eliminated, and 
which therefore complete the demon- 
stration to which this whole argument 
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tends. The first of these is afforded 
by Italy, over large portions of which 
there are still, as in the time of the 
Romans, /atifundia or large estates 
farmed by middlemen, and cultivated 
by labourers or tenants ‘at will. In 
a recent work the great economist, 
M. de Laveleye, speaks of the “ naked 
and desolate fields, where the cultiva- 
tor dies of famine in the fairest 
climate and most fertile soil; such is 
the result of the latifundia. 
mists, who defend the system of huge 
properties, visit the interior of the 
Basilicata and Sicily if you want to 
see the degree of misery to which 
your huge properties reduce the earth 
and its inhabitants.”’” Yet in the 
same country and under the same 
laws, wherever fixity of tenure or 
peasant properties exist, the utmost 
prosperity prevails. Again, let us 
hear M. de Laveleye:—“I know of 
no more striking lesson in political 
economy than is taught at 
Whence come the perfection of culti- 
vation and the comfort of the popula- 
tion? Certainly not from the fertility 
of the soil, which is an arid rock. . .. 
Before obtaining the crops, it was 
necessary, so to speak, to create the 
soil. It is the magic of ownership 
which has produced this prodigy.” 
Now let us come back to our own 
country, where we shall find that ex- 
actly similar results are produced by 
similar causes. On the Annandale 
Estate in Dumfriesshire, plots of from 
two to six acres were granted to 
labourers on a lease of twenty-one 
years. They built their own cottages, 
having timber and stone supplied dy 
the landlord, and these little farms 
were all cultivated by the labourer’s 
family, and in his own spare hours. 
Now note the result. Among these 
peasant-farmers pauperism soon ceased 
to exist, and it was especially noticed 
that habits of marketing, and the 
constant demands on thrift and fore- 
thought brought out new powers and 
virtues in the wives. In fact, the 
moral effects of the system in foster- 
ing industry, sobriety, and content- 
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ment, were described as no less satis- 
factory than its economical success. 

Again, on Lord Tollemache’s estate 
in Cheshire, plots of land from two 
and a half to three and a half acres 
are let with each cottage at an or- 
dinary farm rent, and the results have 
been eminently beneficial. It is re 
marked here too that the habits of 
thrift and forethought encouraged by 
cowkeeping and dairying, on however 
small a scale, constitute a moral ad- 
vantage of great importance. 

One more example must be given to 
show that even in Ireland the laws of 
human nature do act the same as else- 
where. Mr. Jonathan Pim, in his 
Condition and Prospects of Ireland, 
gives an account of how the rugged, 
bleak, and sterile mountain of Forth, 
in Wexford, is sprinkled with little 
patches of land, many of them on the 
highest part of the mountain, re- 
claimed and inclosed at a vast expense 
of labour by the peasant-proprietors, 
who have been induced to overcome 
extraordinary difficulties in the hope 
of at length making a little spot of 
land their own. “The surface was 
thickly covered with large masses of 
rock of various sizes, and intersected by 
the gullies formed by winter torrents. 
These rocks have been broken, buried, 
rolled away, or heaped into the form 
of fences. The land when thus cleared 
has been carefully enriched with soil, 
manured, and tilled. These little hold- 
ings vary from half an acre to ten or 
fifteen acres. The occupiers hold by 
the right of possession; they are 
generally poor ; but they are peaceable, 
well-conducted, independent, and indus- 
trious; and the district is absolutely 
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A volume might be filled with 
similar cases, but more are unnecessary 
here, for the evidence already adduced 
or referred to is absolutely conclusive. 
Wherever there are great estates let 
on an insecure tenure, we find in 
varying degrees the evils here pointed 
out. On the other hand, wherever we 
find men cultivating their own lands, 
or lands held on a permanent tenure 
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at fixed rents, we find comparative 
comfort, no pauperism, and little 
crime. And as this is exactly what 
a consideration of the immutable laws 
of human nature and economic science 
has demonstrated must be the in- 
evitable result, we have fact and 
reasoning, induction and deduction 
supporting each other. 

Having now cleared the ground by 
an inquiry into principles and a survey 
of the facts, we come to the practical 
question—Can any adequate remedy 
be found for these widespread and 
gigantic evils ? 

The common panacea of the Liberal 
party, ‘“ Free-trade in land,” must 
surely now appear to my readers to 
be ridiculously inadequate. It was 
tried in Ireland by the Encumbered 
Estates Act, and it so aggravated the 
disease that a Liberal Government 
has now been forced to stop free-trade 
in land altogether in Ireland, and 
fix rents by act of parliament! It 
has always prevailed in America, yet 
many of the evils of land monopoly 
are beginning to appear even there. 
It exists in Italy, yet great estates 
prevail, and the tiller of the soil 
starves in the midst of abundance as 
with us. It will do nothing for the 
poor evicted crofters or the famine- 
stricken cottiers of Ireland. It will 
not cause the tracts now occupied by 
sheep and deer to be given up again 
for the use of men and women ; but it 
will allow rich men, more easily than 
now, to make more deer-forests and 
sheep-farms if they choose. It will 
not help the labourer, the mechanic, 
or the shopkeeper, to a plot of land 
where he requires it. It will not give 
back the land to the use of the people 
who want it most, and who, as the uni- 
versal experience of Europe shows, are 
always benefited by it both physi- 
cally and morally. Let us then appeal 
to first principles and simply follow 
their teaching. 

We have seen (1) that private pro- 
perty in /and cannot justly arise at 
all; and (2) that its results, except 
where small portions are personally 
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occupied and tilled, are always evil. 
Hence we conclude that the land of a 
country should be the property of the 
state, and be free for the use and 
enjoyment of the inhabitants on equal 
terms. In order that every one may 
feel that sense of property in the land 
he cultivates which is the best incen- 
tive to industry, absolute security of 
tenure is necessary. This given, a 
man becomes virtually the owner of 
the land he holds from the state, and 
can deal with it like a freehold, only 
that it remains subject to such rents 
and such general conditions as may 
from time to time be held to be for 
the good of the community. Another 
important principle is, that sub-letting 
must be absolutely prohibited ; for if 
this were allowed the evils of land- 
lordism would again arise, as middle- 
men would monopolise large quantities 
of land which they would let out at 
advanced rents and under onerous 
conditions, so that the actual culti- 
vators would be no better off than 
under the present landlord system. 
Recurring again to first principles 
we find, that although /and itself can- 
not justly become private property, 
yet everything added to the land by 
human labour is truly and properly 
so; and this leads to the important 
subdivision of landed property into 
two parts (as is so common in Ire- 
land), the one represented by the 
landlord’s rent for the use of the bare 
land, the other the tenant-right, con- 
sisting of the houses, fences, gates, 
plantations, drains, and other perma- 
nent and tangible improvements there 
always made by the tenants. Now 
these improvements, which for pur- 
poses of sale or transfer may here 
also be conveniently termed tenant- 
right, should always be the absolute 
property of the occupier of any plot 
of land, the state being the owner of 
the bare land only; and by this 
simple and logical division it will be 
seen that all necessity for state man- 
agement, with the long train of evils 
which Professor Fawcett so properly 
emphasises, is absolutely done away 
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with, and the cultivator may be left 
perfectly free to treat his estate as he 
pleases. For everything on the land 
which can be deteriorated by bad 
farming or wilful neglect is his pri- 
vate property, and its preservation 
may safely be left to the influence of 
self-interest ; while the land, which is 
the property of the state, is practi- 
cally incapable of deterioration ; for 
its value depends on such natural 
causes as geological formation, arte- 
rial drainage, aspect, rainfall, and 
latitude, and on such social conditions 
as density of population, nearness to 
towns, to seaports, to railroads, or 
canals, the vicinity of manufactures, 
&ec., none of which can be changed by 
the action of the tenant. The state, 
therefore, will have nothing whatever 
to manage, but need only collect its 
quit-rent as it now collects the land- 
tax or house-tax, leaving every land- 
holder perfectly free to do as he 
pleases, and only interfering with him 
by means of general enactments ap- 
plicable to all holders alike. All 
arrangements that may be necessary 
for facilitating the acquisition of land 
by those who need it, should be in the 
hands of Local Land Courts, acting 
on principles determined by general 
enactment. 


Having thus given the main out- 
lines of a just and beneficial system 
of land tenure, let us consider briefly 
how to bring it into practical opera- 
tion. And, first, we will explain how 
existing landlords are to be dealt 
with, as this is considered by many to 
be the real difficulty in the way of 
land nationalisation. We heartily 
agree with Professor Fawcett that the 
idea of confiscating all the landed 
property of the kingdom, and reducing 
all who derive their income wholly or 
mainly from land to a state of destitu- 
tion, is not only grossly unjust, but 
would be utterly subversive of the 
very end for which nationalisation is 
proposed—the well-being of the whole 
community. We therefore put this 
suggestion altogether aside, as one 


never likely to gain ground in Eng- 
land, unless the blind opposition of the 
landlords to all just reform brings on 
revolution and anarchy. 

We next come to the supposed 
alternative, to buy out the landlords 
with hard cash, or state securities, 
at the full market price of their 
lands ; and here, too, I have always 
accepted Professor Fawcett’s proof that 
the thing is financially impossible. 
But I go further, and say, that even 
if possible, it would be inadmissible ; 
for, so to pay for it, would be to ad- 
mit that private property in land is 
right even if it be inexpedient, and 
would provide for the perpetuation of 
a class of wealthy idiers, supported 
out of the produce of land which we 
have declared rightly to belong to the 
community. I cannot imagine that 
any sound economic thinker will de- 
clare, that it is either right or expe- 
dient to provide by special enactment 
that the unborn generations of our 
country shall be permanently divided 
into two classes as regards the na- 
tional soil— one class tilling it and 
paying rent to the state for its use, 
the other class receiving from the 
state a large portion of these rents 
to enable them to live in idleness. 

There remains, however, a_ third 
course, totally distinct from either of 
these, which, while doing no material 
injury to any landlord, or to the ex- 
pectant heirs of any landlord, yet 
claims and at once secures the use of 
the soil for the nation. This method 
is the simple one of allowing all 
revenues derived from the land by 
individuals to die out with their 
lives, while the land itself is resumed 
by the state for the public benefit. 
The advantages of this plan are, that 
it requires no money to be raised, and 
therefore creates no financial diffi- 
culty ; that it is just to the landlords, 
because it would not diminish their 
net income, or that of their direct 
living heirs; that it is just to the 
people because it obtains for them 
immediate possession and use of the 
land, and the reversion to all the 
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rents as existing landlords and their 
heirs die off. 

On the part of the landlords it will 
of course be said that the selling value 
of their estates will be diminished. 
Perhaps it will, though not to a great 
extent ; but that is no real hardship 
if their incomes remain untouched, 
and as regards their heirs it will be 
a real and important advantage that 
their prospective incomes cannot be 
squandered away. Besides, this objec- 
tion can hardly be made by any of those 
Liberals who supported the last Irish 
Land Act, since in that case not only 
was the selling value of most estates 
largely reduced, but the income from 
them was so much diminished that 
many landlords and their dependents 
have been absolutely ruined. If that 
extreme measure of confiscation was 
justified by the public benefits it was 
calculated to produce, then the pro- 
posal here made is more than justified, 
since the injury is hardly perceptible 
while the benefits are enormously 
greater. For in the case of Ireland 
one class has been benefited at the 
cost of another, while nothing has 
been done for the labourer or for the 
nation at large. But by the plan here 
proposed all will benefit, and there will 
accrue to the state a steadily-increasing 
income from quit-rents which will en- 
able the more injurious taxes to be 
first remitted and ultimately all taxa- 
tion whatever to be abolished. An 
especial advantage that may be claimed 
for this plan is, that the income derived 
from the annuities to landlords falling 
in, would begin very gradually, and go 
on steadily increasing for a period of 
sixty or eighty years. This would 
entirely obviate all the financial and 
commercial difficulty which would cer- 
tainly be caused, either by the too 
sudden removal of many kinds of 
taxation, or by the too great and 
sudden accumulation of funds in the 
hands of Government, if the land 
revenues of the whole country came 
into its possession at any one fixed 
period. 

Having thus shown how the land 
may be acquired by the state for the 


use of the community without cost, 
and yet without material injury to 
any living person, we may proceed 
to consider how it may best be used 
for the benefit of all; and here we 
shall be able to answer Professor 
Fawcett’s questions (which he seems 
to think unanswerable) — “ What 
principles are to regulate the rents 
to be charged? Who is to decide 
the particular plots of land that 
should be allotted to those who apply 
for them?” ‘The answer to both is 
easy. Rents will be fixed in the first 
place by official valuation, following 
the precedent of the Irish Land Act ; 
afterwards, probably, by free compe- 
tition. As to who is to have land, 
and what particular plots of land, it 
is essential that there should be the 
greatest freedom of choice compatible 
with the just rights of existing occu- 
piers. How these two important 
matters may be settled I will now 
briefly indicate. 

It will first be necessary to deter- 
mine the value of the improvements 
on the land as distinguished from that 
of the land itself, and to facilitate 
subdivision or rearrangement of farms 
or holdings. This should be done for 
each separate inclosure shown on the 
large-scale ordnance maps. Some 
general principles being laid down 
for the guidance of the valuers there 
will be no real difficulty in making 
the separation. An old pasture field 
in which the hedges and gates have 
been constantly repaired by successive 
tenants may be considered to be, so 
far as the landlord is concerned, in an 
unimproved state. Here the whole 
value will be land value. From this 
as a datum the separation of improve- 
ments will take place where the land- 
lord has recently put new gates, or 
has drained, or has built sheds, bridges, 
or farm buildings. The valuation, 
when complete, will show the annual 
value of the /and for the state quit- 
rent, the present annual value of the 
improvements, and the present purchase 
value of the improvements to a tenant 
caleulated on a scale determined by 
their quality and probable duration. 
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This official valuation being made, 
it would be only fair that the existing 
occupier of any farm or other land 
should have the first offer of it under 
the new conditions ; these being that 
he should become the owner of the 
improvements and agree to pay the 
state quit-rent. If he has capital he 
can purchase the improvements by a 
cash payment, but if not he should be 
entitled to purchase them by means of 
a terminable rental, as in the case of 
purchases under the Irish Church Act. 
This would be done through the Land 
Courts, which would decide on the 
annual payments to be made and the 
period for which they are to run, so 
as to meet the views of both parties. 
It is the opinion of good authorities 
that most farmers now hold too much 
land in proportion to their capital, and 
that with perfect security of tenure 
and absolute freedom of action they 
would reduce their holdings in order 
to farm more highly and to be able 
to effect permanent improvements. 
Some farms would therefore be divided, 
and remote fields be detached from 
others, and these would afford land 
for small holdings or for gardens and 
fields for labourers. 

But much more than this is needed. 
The crofters and cottiers who have 
been ejected from their homes, the 
labourers who have been driven into 
towns, and all who have been robbed 
of their ancient rights by the inclosure 
of commons, require immediate re- 
dress. We have seen what beneficial 
results invariably follow the grant of 
small plots of land at fair rents and 
on a secure tenure, and Nationalisa- 
tion would not deserve the name did 
it not place this boon within reach of 
all who desire it. There is no privi- 
lege so beneficial to all the members of 
a@ community as to have ample space 
of land on which to live. Surround 
the poorest cottage with a spacic 
vegetable garden, with fruit and shade 
trees, with room for keeping pigs and 
poultry, and the result invariably is 
untiring industry and thrift, which 
scon raise the occupiers above poverty, 
and diminish, if they do not abolish, 
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drunkenness and crime. Every me- 
chanic and tradesman should also be 
able to obtain this great benetit when- 
ever he desires it; and this is far too 
important a matter for the whole 
community to be left to the chance 
of land being offered for sale when 
and where wanted. It is not suffici- 
ently recognised that the use of land 
for the creation of healthy and happy 
homes is far higher than its use as a 
mere wealth-producing agent, in which 
latter aspect alone it has hitherto been 
chiefly viewed. To get the greatest 
benefit from the land of a country 
it is essential that every inhabitant 
should be, as far as possible, free to 
live where he pleases ; and to attain 
this end the right to hold land for 
cultivation should always be subordi- 
nate to the right to occupy it as a 
home. 

To carry these principles into effect, 
and to allow population to spread 
freely over the whole country, it is 
essential that all who desire a per- 
manent home should have some right 
of free selection (once in their lives) of 
a plot of land for this purpose. A limit 
might be placed to the quantity so 
taken in proportion to the. density of 
the population—near towns perhaps 
half an acre, in the country an acre 
or more. such choice should of 
course, be limited to agricultural or 
waste land, and at first to such land 
as borders public roads. Other limi- 
tations might be, that not more than 
a fixed proportion of any one farm 
should be so taken, and that a plot 
should never be chosen so near the 
farmer’s house as to be an annoyance 
to him—questions to be decided by 
the Local Land Courts. Of course 
this land would be subject to the 
usual payment of quit-rent to the 
state according to the official valua- 
tion, while the improvements would 
have to be purchased from the farmer 
with some small addition as compen- 
sation for disturbance. 

The effects of such freedom of choice 
in fixing upon a permanent residence 
would be gradually to check the in- 
crease of towns and to re-populate the 
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country districts. Rural villages would 
begin a natural course of healthy 
growth, and if the minimum of land 
to be taken for one house were fixed 
at an acre (the maximum being four 
or five acres) these could never grow 
into crowded towns, but would always 
retain their rural character, pictur- 
esque surroundings, and _ sanitary 
advantages. The labourer would 
choose his acre of land near the 
farmer who gave him the most con- 
stant employment and treated him 
with most consideration ; and besides 
those who would continue to work 
regularly at agricultural labour, there 
would be many with larger holdings 
or with other means of living, who 
would be ready to earn good wages 
during hay or harvest time. With 
a million of agricultural labourers, 
each holding an acre or more of land, 
and at least another million of me- 
chanics doing the same thing, and all 
permanently attached to the soil by 
its secure possession, that scandal to 
our country, the scarcity of milk and 
the importation of poultry, eggs, and 
butter from the Continent would come 
to an end, while the vast sums we 
now pay for this produce would go to 
increase the well-being, not only of 
the labourers themselves, but of all 
the retail and wholesale dealers who 
supply their wants. Our most im- 
portant customers are those at home, 
and there is no more certain cure for 
the now chronic depression of trade 
than a system which would at once 
largely increase the purchasing power 
of the bulk of the community. 

The question of house property in 
towns cannot now be discussed, but it 
may be treated on the same general 
principles; and I must refer my readers 
to a new edition of my book on Land 
Nationalisation, now in the press, 
where they will find this part of the 
subject treated in an appendix. 

Before concluding this paper, I 
would wish to point out how easily 
the principles of land tenure here 
advocated may be tried on a small 
scale without interfering with any 
private rights or interests; and so 
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convinced am I of the soundness of 
these principles, that I would venture 
to stake the whole question of the 
practicability of land nationalisation 
on the result of such a trial. I would 
suggest, then, that all crown lands in 
any degree suitable for cultivation 
should be thrown freely open to ap- 
plicants in small holdings for personal 
occupation, on the tenure which I have 
just explained ; and I would earnestly 
press some liberal member of Parlia- 
ment to urge this trial on the Govern- 
ment by means of an annual motion. 
The result would certainly be a large 
increase of revenue from these lands, 
since all expenses of management 
would be saved; while it is equally 
certain that the localities would be 
benefited by the increased well-being 
of the inhabitants. 

In view of such a trial being made, 
and its further extension being de- 
sirable, a resolution should be passed 
declaring it inexpedient to sell any 
crown lands or rights over commons ; 
and the next step should be to stop 
entirely the further inclosure of com- 
mon lands for the benefit of landlords, 
a proceeding which the liberal portion 
of the community has long condemned 
as legalised robbery of the people. 
Many of the more extensive commons 
and heaths far removed from dense 
centres of population offer the means 
for a further trial of this system of 
land-tenure, and creating a consider- 
able body of virtual peasant-proprietors 
of the best type. For this purpose all 
manorial rights of individuals should 
be declared to be (as they certainly 
are) injurious to the public, and should 
be at once acquired by the State. 
Their present owners might either be 
repaid the purchase money if they had 
themselves bought them, or be compen- 
sated by means of terminable annuities 
of amounts equal to the actual average 
net incomes derived from the several 
manors. Thus would be afforded 
ample means for a great social ex- 
periment, the result of which, if fairly 
tried, cannot be doubtful. 


ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
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GENIUS. 


In one of the numbers of the Spectator 
we read of “a shepherd who used to 
divert himself in his solitudes with 
tossing up eggs and catching them 
again without breaking them.” He 
could keep up four at a time for 
several minutes together. “ ‘I think,’”’ 
says the author from whom Addison 
quotes, “‘I never saw a greater 
severity than in this man’s face, for 
by his wonderful perseverance and 
application he had contracted the 
seriousness and gravity of a privy- 
councillor. I could not but reflect 
with myself that the same assiduity 
and attention, had they been rightly 
applied, might have made him a greater 
mathematician than Archimedes.’” 
In such an opinion as this Addison 
has high authority to support him. 
It is not all men of genius who hold 
to the full extent the doctrine that 
poeta nascitur, non fit—the poet is the 
child of nature not of art. There are 
few lines of life for which a strong 
natural disposition seems more need- 
ful than for an artist’s. Almost all 
men would maintain that his great- 
ness, as much as a poet’s, is a special 
gift of nature. “His grandeur he 
derived from heaven alone,” they 
would say of Reynolds as Dryden said 
of Cromwell. Yet Sir Joshua always 
asserted that it was by accident that 
asa painter he became famous. He 
held “that the superiority attainable 
in any pursuit whatever does not 
originate in an innate propensity of 
the mind to that pursuit in particular, 
but depends on the general strength 
of the intellect, and on the intense 
and constant application of that 
strength to a specific purpose. He 
regarded ambition as the cause of 
eminence, but accident as pointing 
out the means.” Ambition a man 
must have, for, as Shenstone says: 


“Humility has depressed many a 
genius to a hermit, but never raised 
one to fame.” 

At the early age of eight Reynolds 
showed that he had that curiosity 
which, according to Johnson, is one of 
the permanent and certain character- 
istics of a vigorous intellect. In the 
parlour window of his father’s parson- 
age lay a copy of the Jesuit’s Perspec- 


tive. This book the child thoroughly 
mastered. He next “attempted to 


apply the rules of that treatise in a 
drawing which he made of his father’s 
school.” When Mr. Reynolds saw it 
he exclaimed :—‘ Now this exempli- 
fies what the author asserts in his pre- 
face—that, by observing the rules laid 
down in this book, a man may do 
wonders; for this is wonderful.” 
Later on the lad read Richardson’s 
Theory of Painting, “where he saw 
the enthusiastic raptures in which a 
great painter is described. He 
thought Raffaelle the most extra- 
ordinary man the world had ever pro- 
duced. His mind thus stimulated by 
a high example, and constantly rumi- 
nating upon it, the thought of remain- 
ing in hopeless obscurity became in- 
supportable to him.” That Reynolds 
would get fame of some kind—whether 
it was only the fame of the country 
side, or the fame of the country—was 
certain. That he would get it as a 
tosser and catcher of four eggs at a 
time, or as a painter, or an architect, 
or an engineer, or a statesman, or an 
author, or in a hundred other ways, was 
settled, if we are in this of his way of 
thinking, by the book that lay in the 
parlour window of his father’s parson- 
This opinion most probably 
came to him first from Johnson, but 
in his own mind it grew into all the 
force of a strong conviction. Gibbon, 
in his autobiography, says :—‘ After 
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his oracle, Dr. Johnson, my friend 
Sir Joshua Reynolds denies all original 
genius, any natural propensity of the 
mind to one art or science rather than 
another.’’ It would seem that Gibbon 
did not clearly understand what it 
was that Reynolds maintained, for he 
continues :—“ Without engaging in a 
metaphysical or rather verbal dispute, 
I know by experience that from my 
early youth I aspired to the character 
of an historian. This idea,” he con- 
tinues, “ripened in my mind.” As a 
proof of this he quotes passages in his 
journal which he wrote when he was 
twenty-five years old. Reynolds, in 
reply, would have pointed to the days 
of pain and languor which the great 
historian had passed through in his 
childhood, and to the “ kind lessons ” 
of his aunt, “to which I ascribe,” he 
says, “my early and invincible love of 
reading, which I would not exchange 
for the treasures of India.” He would 
point, moreover, to the chance which 
unlocked for the boy of eleven “the 
door of a tolerable library,” where he 
“turned over many pages of poetry and 
romance, of history and travels.” 

The same kind of chance that befell 
Reynolds befell also Cowley, and as 
accident made one a painter, so it 
made the other a poet. “In the win- 
dow of his mother’s apartment,” 
writes Johnson, “lay Spenser’s Faery 
Queen, in which he very early took 
delight to read, till, by feeling the 
charms of verse, he became, as he 
relates, irrecoverably a poet. Such 
are the accidents which, sometimes 
remembered, and perhaps sometimes 
forgotten, produce that particular de- 
signation of mind and propensity for 
some certain science or employment 
which is commonly called genius. The 
true genius is a mind of large general 
powers accidentally determined to 
some particular direction.’ In the 
life of Pope Johnson examined that 
poet's “‘favourite theory of the ruling 
passion, by which he means an original 
direction of desire to some object.” 
The existence of any such passion, 
thus innate and irresistible, might, 


said Johnson, be reasonably doubted. 
‘‘ Those, indeed,”’ he continues, ‘‘ who 
attain any excellence commonly spend 
life in one pursuit, for excellence is 
not often gained upon easier terms. 
But to the particular species of ex- 
cellence men are directed, not by an 
ascendant planet or predominating hu- 
mour, but by the first book which they 
read, some early conversation which 
they heard, or some accident which 
excited ardour and emulation.” In 
talking on the same subject he said 
the same thing in other words :—“ No, 
sir, people are not born with a par- 
ticular genius for particular employ- 
ments or studies ; for it would be like 
saying that a man could see a great 
way east, but could not west.” From 
nature must come what Burns calls “a 
stubborn, sturdy something,” and 
chance must do the rest. Let a child 
have great activity of mind, and then 
there can be said of him what was said 
of Sir William Jones by his master :— 
“Tf he were left naked and friendless 
on Salisbury plain he would neverthe- 
less find the road to fame and riches.”’ 

To Sir James Mackintosh it chanced, 
in his childhood, as he tells us, that 
he was boarded in the same house with 
one of the ushers of his school, who, 
poor man, was suspected of some here- 
tical opinions. “The boarding mis- 
tress, who was very pious and ortho- 
dox, rebuked him with great sharpness, 
I remember,” Mackintosh goes on to 
say, “ her reporting her own speech to 
her husband, and the other boarders, 
with an air of no little exultation. I 
have a faint remembrance of the usher 
even quoting the Savoyard Creed, and 
having heard of Clarke’s Scripture 
doctrine of the Trinity . . [rather 
think it contributed to make my mind 
free and inquisitive.” The good that 
may thus have come to one side of his 
character from the usher was far out- 
weighed by the evil that, in his cha- 
racter as a whole, he suffered from the 
master. Had this man been less in- 
dolent and less indulgent, Mackintosh 
might have left something more be- 
hind him than “ precious fragments” 
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and a rapidly fading name. “I have 
seen him,” wrote Sydney Smith, when 
describing how, “‘ whatever could exalt 
human character, and could enlarge 
human understanding, struck at once 
at Mackintosh’s heart, and roused all 
his faculties; I have seen him in a 
moment when this spirit came upon 
him—like a great ship of war—cut 
his cable, and spread his enormous 
canvas, and launch into a wide sea 
of reasoning eloquence.” That the 
great ship made but short cruises we 
owe to the ill-chance of a weak master. 
The schoolboy had been allowed to 
come and go, read and lounge as he 
pleased. The large general powers, so 
far from being accidentally determined 
to some one particular direction, were 
wantonly thus early scattered in all. 
“No subsequent circumstance,” Mack 
intosh said, ‘could make up for that 
invaluable habit of vigorous and me- 
thodical industry, which the indul- 
gence and irregularity of my school- 
life prevented me from acquiring, and 
of which I have painfully felt the want 
in every part of my life.” He had 
suffered under a system of education 
not very unlike that which, nearly a 
hundred years later, was the object of 
John Mill’s attack. “TI rejoice,” Mill 
wrote, “in the decline of the old 
brutal and tyrannical system of teach- 
ing, which, however, did succeed in 
enforcing habits of application ; but 
the new, as it seems to me, is training 
up a race of men who will be incapable 
of doing anything which is disagree- 
able to them.” “ Abating his bru- 
tality,” said Johnson of his old school 
master, “he was a very good master.’ 
In the case of Mackintosh’s teacher, 
there was no brutality to abate, but at 
the same time with it almost every 
excellence had disappeared. ; 

I have sought, but sought in vain, 
for the early accident that determined 
Macaulay’s illustrious career. His 
biographer, indeed, tells us _ that 
“from the time he was three years 
old he read incessantly, for the most 
part lying on the rug before the fire, 
with his book on the ground, and a 


? 


(ren wus. 





piece of bread and butter in his hand.” 
A boy who, beginning at this early 
age, day after day, and year after year, 
almost incessantly had a book open 
before him, and bread and butter in his 
hand, might have become either a great 
writer or a great alderman. Some 
early conversation that he heard, 
some accident that excited ardour 
and emulation, no doubt, made the 
child resolve to win a name amongst 
the dead in Westminster Abbey, rather 
than among the living in the hall of 
some city company. But what the 
accident was that gave us one writer 
the more and one feaster the less, was 
perhaps not remembered, and certainly 
it is not recorded. 

To all of us alike time and chance 
must happen. But it is the chances 
that come upon us in our childhood 
that chiefly give the shape to such 
genius as we have. High up in the 
mountains above the valley of the En- 
gadine, a rock is shown whence the 

yaters, as they fall from heaven, flow 
some northwards by the Rhine into 
the German Ocean, some eastwards by 
the Danube into the Black Sea, and 
some southwards by the Po into the 
Adriatic. A child there might, per- 
haps, divert a streamlet’s course with 
his little spade, and a tiny bank of 
snow. He might turn into the sunny 
Mediterranean waters which, but for 
him, would have lost themselves in the 
stormy Euxine, or the chilly ocean of 
the north. So it is with genius in its 
birth. 

In that beautiful piece of writing in 
which Mr. Carlyle has built up a lofty 
and lasting monument to his father, 
he seems to show that in this matter 
of genius, he too was of Johnson’s 
school. He has been laughed at for 
likening the old man to Robert Burns. 
“Were you to ask me,” he wrote, 
“which had the greater natural 
faculty, I might, perhaps, actually 
pause before replying. Burns had an 
infinitely wider education, my father 
a far wholesomer. Besides, the one 
was a man of musical utterance; the 
other wholly a man of action with 
























speech subservient thereto. Never, 
all the men I have seen, has one 
come personally in my way in whom 
the endowment from nature and the 
arena from fortune were so utterly out 
of all proportion. I have said this 
often, and partly know it. Asa man 
of speculation—had culture ever un- 
folded him—he must have gone wild 
and desperate as Burns ; but he was a 
man of conduct, and work keeps all 
right. What strange shapable crea- 
tures we are.” That we are shapable 
shapable as much from 
without as from within, is just what 
held. That James Carlyle 
had a mind of large general powers is 
clearly shown by what we learn of 
him from his son. But to him the 
accident never came that should fan 
the smouldering fire into the blaze of 
genius. The genial current of the soul 
remained always frozen. In his father 
he was unfortunate—a man, we read, 
proud and poor, fiery, irascible, indo- 
mitable, leading a life full of irregu- 
larities and unreasons. The son hada 
hard youth, a youth that trains a man 
rather for bearing strongly than for 
doing greatly. ‘Misery was early 
training the rugged boy into a stoic, 
that one day he might be the assurance 
of a Scottish man.” It is easier, it has 
been said, to do than to suffer. If this 
be true, then to James Carlyle’s genius 
had fallen the harder part. “ My 
father’s education was altogether of 
the worst and most limited. I be- 
lieve he was never more than three 
months at any school. What he 
learned there showed what he might 
have learned. A solid knowledge of 
arithmetic, a fine antique handwriting 
—these, with other limited practical 
et-cieteras, were all the things he ever 
heard mentioned as excellent. He had 
no room to strive for more. Poetry, 
fiction in general, he had universally 
seen treated as not only idle, but false 
and criminal.” One set of masters 
alone had he had—the religious men 
of the neighbourhood. From them 


creatures, 


Johnson 


“he had gathered his most important 
culture.’ 


Yet in two ways he showed 
; i 


’ 
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that he had that stuff of which the 
poet was made. He had a depth of 
feeling and a strength of words. That 
he had that deep and tender heart, 
which is the very fount whence all 
true poetry flows, is shown by the 
grief he felt when he had to leave 
the farm where he was born. “I 
have heard him describe the anguish 
of mind he felt when leaving this place, 
and taking farewell of a ‘ big stone’ 
whereon he had been wont to sit in 
early boyhood tending the cattle. Per- 
haps there was a thorn-tree near it. 
His heart, he said, was like to burst.” 
To feelings such as these, he could 
easily have been trained to give let- 
tered utterance. “None of us,” 
wrote his son, that great master of 
style—“none of us will ever forget 
that bold, glowing style of his, flowing 
free from his untutored soul, full of 
metaphors (though he knew not what 
a metaphor was) with all manner of 
potent words which he appropriated 
and applied with a surprising accu- 
racy you often would not guess whence 

-brief, energetic, and which I should 
say conveyed the most perfect picture, 
definite, clear, not in ambitious colours, 
but in full white sunlight, of all the 
dialects I have ever listened to.” 

How different was the lot of Burns. 
His father was a man “ valuing know- 
ledge, possessing some, and what is 
far better and rarer, open-minded for 
more.” ‘TI have met with few,” said 
his son, “who understood men, their 
manners and their ways, equal to 
him.” He placed the boy under a 
good teacher. ‘Though it cost the 
schoolmaster some thrashings, I made 
an excellent Englishscholar.” Andthen 
there came to him that accident, which 
“ produced that particular designation 
of mind which is commonly called 
genius.” “In my infant and boyish 
days, too, I owed much to an old 
woman who resided in the family, 
remarkable for her ignorance, credu- 
lity, and superstition. She had, I 
suppose, the largest collection in the 
country of tales and songs concerning 
devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, 
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witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, 
elf-candles, dead-lights, wraiths, ap- 
paritions, cantraips, giants, enchanted 
towers, dragons, and other trumpery. 
This cultivated the latent seeds of 
poetry ; but had so strong an effect 
on my imagination that to this hour, 
in my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes 
keep a sharp look-out in suspicious 
places; and though nobody can be 
more sceptical than I am in such mat- 
ters, yet it often takes an effort of 
philosophy to shake off these idle 
terrors.” Who can tell what part 
each might have played, had James 
Carlyle’s childhood been fed on 
tales and songs, and had Robert 
Burns been taught to look upon 
poetry and pictures as idle, false, and 
criminal? I once knew a good old 
Quaker doctor, who happened to be 
feeling a child’s pulse, when some one 
in the room struck up a lively air on 
the piano. Never did a pulse take 
longer to feel, never was a tongue 
more thoroughly inspected. “It was 
well,” he said, with as much of a sigh 
as can come from one clothed in drab, 
“it was well that I was born a 
Friend, for I should, I greatly fear, 
never have become one.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle, overlooking the acci- 
dent which made Burns what he was, 
considers those which might have 
made him something greater still. 
Had not his father been so poor, the 
boy “had struggled forward, as so many 
weaker men do, to some university ; 
come forth not as a rustic wonder, but 
as a regular, well-trained, intellectual 
workman, and changed the whole 
course of British literature; for it 
lay in him to have done this! But 
the nursery [his father’s nursery- 
ground] did not prosper; poverty 
sank his whole family below the help 
of even our cheap school system. 
Burns remained a hard- worked plough- 
boy, and British literature took its own 
course.” 

The Wanderer of Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, that noble old Scotch ped- 
lar, is another of those men of “large 
general powers,” another of “ the poets 


that are sown by nature,” to whose 

lot had never fallen the early conver- 

sation, the accident, the book in the 
parlour window. 

‘** Nor having e’er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favoured 

Beings, 

All but a scattered few, live out their time 

Husbanding that which they possess within, 

And go to the grave unthought of. Strong- 

est minds 

Are often those of whom the noisy world 

Hears least.” 

Though chance had not made of 
him a poet, he had nevertheless been 
highly favoured in his early home life. 
He was one of 


‘* A virtuous household, though exceeding 
poor.” 


He had been 


** Strengthened and braced by breathing in 
content 

The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 

And drinking from the well of homely life.” 

Communion with nature had laid 
“the foundations of his mind.” 

** While yet a child, and long before his time 

Had he perceived the presence and the 

power 

Of greatness.” 

As he grew older he had read such 
works as the village schoolmaster’s 
and “minister’s old shelf supplied.” 
From the nearest town he had now 
and then brought home 


** The book that most had tempted his desires, 
While at the stall he read.” 


When seeking a calling 


** He essayed to teach 
A village school—but wandering thoughts 
were then 
A misery to him.” 
His restless mind saw no better 
way of satisfying itself than that he 
should turn a pedlar. 


** Yet do such travellers find their own de- 


light ; 
And their hard service, deemed debasing 
now, 


Gained merited respect in simpler times.” 


Of such a pedlar, of “his tender- 
ness of heart, his strong and pure 














imagination, and his solid attainments 
in literature, chiefly religious whether 
in prose and verse,” Wordsworth him- 
self had known. Nay, the poet says 
that such a man he might himself 
have been, and such a life he might 


have led, for “wandering was his 
passion,” had he “been born in a 
class which would have deprived 


him of what is called a liberal edu- 
cation.” 

Simple and natural as the Wan- 
derer’s character seems, yet it became 
the object of Lord Jeffrey’s scoffs. 
More foolishly and flippantly even 
than many of the critics of our times 
have mocked Carlyle and Carlyle’s 
father, did this great essayist mock 
Wordsworth and his pedlar. “The 
wilfulness,” he wrote, “ with which 
Mr. Wordsworth persists in choosing 
his examples of intellectual dignity 
and tenderness exclusively from the 
lowest ranks of society, will be suffi- 
ciently apparent from the circumstance 
of his having thought fit to make his 
chief prolocutor in this poetical dia- 
logue and chief advocate of Providence 
and virtue an old Scotch pedlar. 
Why,” he continues, “should he 
have made his hero a superannuated 
pedlar? What but the most wretched 
and provoking perversity of taste and 
judgment could induce any one to 
place his chosen advocate of wisdom 
and virtue in so absurd and fantastical 
a condition? Did Mr. Wordsworth 
really imagine that his favourite doc- 
trines were likely to gain anything 
in point of effect or authority by 
being put into the mouth of a person 
accustomed to higgle about tape or 
brass sleeve-buttons?” Is dealing in 
tape and sleeve-buttons lower in the 
eyes of dull or even the cleverest re- 
spectability than mending pots and 
kettles? Had Jeffrey forgotten that 
Bunyan was first of all a tinker, and 
next a maker of tagged thread laces ? 
Was not Burns a ploughman, till by 
promotion he became a gauger? Did 
not Rousseau at one time gain his 
livelihood by copying music? and had 
not Goldsmith lived among the beggars 
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in Axe Lane? In Jeffrey’s insolently 
expressed contempt of what he calls 
“ the lowest ranks of society ’’—though 
there is one thing lower than even an 
honest pedlar, and that is a rich idler 

we can see his ignorance of man- 
kind. He knows nothing apparently 
of those “ large general powers” which 
have not been called forth into genius, 
of that knowledge and that wisdom 
which may be found beneath a ped- 
lar’s pack, or a stone-mason’s coat. 
I know a lady who once lent a copy of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress to an old 
collier. “ Ay, but it is a grand book,” 
he said, when he returned it. ‘* Yes,” 
she replied, “it is one of the greatest 
books ever written.” His answer 
straightway was, “What dost thou 
know about it, lassie? It is only an 
old chap like me who can feel it.” 
Had the man who could thus feel in 
his old age the Pilgrim’s Progress had 
such a chance as even Wordsworth’s 
pedlar, he might have become Words- 
worth’s Wanderer. Had he been still 
more favoured by accident, his name 
might now be one of those that the 
world does not willingly forget. 

To this theory of genius some 
limitation must be set. If people are 
not born with a particular genius for 
particular employments, their “large 
powers’ nevertheless may in many 
cases, perhaps in most, be not so 
*‘general,” but that they are confined 
to certain classes of employments. It 
would not be easy to believe that any 
accident could have made Johnson a 
great musician. ‘“ He knew,” he said, 
“a drum from a trumpet, and a bag- 
pipe from a guitar, and this was about 
the extent of his knowledge of music.”’ 
He might easily have been a great 
politician, or a great lawyer. He 
might have sunk to the level of the 
woolsack, and have given up to party 
what was meant for mankind. Indeed, 

3urke said, that if he had gone early 
into parliament, he certainly would 
have been the greatest speaker that 
ever was there. He might have been 
a great ruler, a great judge, a great 
physician, and perhaps a great general. 
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But a great musician, or a_ great 
painter, he could never have become. 
With this limitation, the theory 
seems to be true. Yet it does not at 
first sight account for the fact that 
we have an age of painters, and an 
age of poets, an age of philosophers, 
and an age of inventors ; that men of 
genius, like herrings, move so much 
in shoals, and that at one time the set 
is towards one art, and at another 
time towards another. Yet this 
general movement comes from with- 
out, and not from within. Among 
the accidents that determine the line 
along which the “direction of desire” 
is given to these minds of large 
general powers, must be reckoned the 
general opinion of mankind, that so 
often varies with each age and each 
country. If in some ‘happy land, and 
some happy time, the balance were 
held truly, if eminence in all the arts 
and all the great ways of life were 
equally esteemed and nobly rewarded, 
then we should find genius displayed 
in the most varied forms. Then we 
should see in the fullest and freest 
play that many-sided life which, dur- 
ing one short age, Athens displayed, 
but even Athens displayed imper- 
fectly. When one way is over-valued, 
then chance herself joins that side 
which is already too strong, for 
among the early conversations which 
the child hears are more likely to be 
sounded the praises of that which all 
esteem. The laurels of Miltiades 
would not suffer Themistocles to 
sleep. In what line Themistocles’ 
genius should break forth was, per- 
haps, settled by the mode in which 
Miltiades’ laurels had been won. If 
in any age the talk of all men were of 
bullocks, and if the greatest glory that 
could be gained were gained by cattle- 
breeding, then the youthful genius of 
one generation would be kept from 
sleeping by the cups and medals that 
adorned the house of some great ex- 
hibitor among his elders. Indeed ‘it 
is sad to think how many great 
painters may have been already lost in 
great pigeon-fanciers. “ Not one man 


in a thousand,” writes Mr. Darwin, 
“has accuracy of eye and judgment 
sufficient to become an _ eminent 
breeder. If gifted with these quali- 
ties, and if he studies his subject 
for years, and devotes his lifetime to 
it with indomitable perseverance, he 
will succeed, and may make great 
improvements; if he wants any 
of these qualities, he will assuredly 
fail. Few would readily believe in the 
natural capacity and years of practice 
requisite to become even a skilful 
pigeon-fancier.” It is easy to believe 
that the same accuracy of eye, the 
same judgment, the same indomitable 
perseverance that has produced a new 
breed of fantails or tumblers, might, 
if otherwise directed, have given the 
world another Blwe Boy or another 
Strawberry Girl. Henceforth we shall 
never at a royal agricultural show 
see any of these great breeders with- 
out {sorrowfully thinking of the lost 
Pleiad, the missing decades of Livy, 
and the unfinished window in Aladdin’s 
tower. As we gaze upon them we 
shall dream “of Raphael’s sonnets, 
Dante’s picture.” 

In like manner other modes of life 
claim other men. Where soldiers are 
famous, there chance too often lets the 
child see the old warrior’s sword taken 
down from the wall, while in the com- 
mon talk of the table he is ever hear- 
ing the names of great captains 
freshly remembered. In a trading 
state, chance in the same manner 
would turn him towards trade, and in 
a newly settled country, where man 
has single-handed [to fight against 
nature, it would lead him towards 
that inventiveness by which that hard 
struggle is so greatly lightened. In 
Holland he would be ever hearing 
the praises of great traders, and in 
the United States of great inventors. 
Yet in Holland, too, where man has 
always to fight for his land against 
the sea, and nature is more his foe 
than his friend, it may well be that 
genius is often irresistibly drawn 
towards inventiveness. A youth 
gifted with a mind of the largest 
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general powers, such a mind as went 
to make a William of Orange, a 
Rubens, or a Grotius, may be struck, 
as Reynolds was struck, when he be- 
held the mighty ramparts built up 
against the sea. “The perseverance,” 
wrote our great painter to Edmund 
Burke from Amsterdam, “ the per- 
severance of their industry and labour 
to form those dykes, and preserve them 
in such perfect repair, is an idea that 
must occur to every mind, and is truly 
sublime.” Even from the swampy 
nature of their soil there might have 
come that accident which determines 
genius. ‘Another idea,” he wrote, 
“of their industry and perseverance, 
which amounts, I think, to the sub- 
lime, is, that the foundation of their 
buildings, which is piles, cost as much 
as what appears above ground, both in 
labour and expense.” 

While we thus consider these acci- 
dents of whatever nature they may 
be, which give the direction towards 
particular species of excellence, we 
must not forget the force of antago- 
nism, which sometimes hurries a strong 
and eager understanding along the 
opposite path to that which seems 
marked out for it by circumstances, 
Of the father’s idols the son often 
grows sick, and seeks after strange 
gods. More commonly than we think 
are we moved as was the Athenian 
peasant, and are eager to banish 
Aristides merely because we are tired 
of hearing everybody call him just. 

If we may trust D-an Barnard’s 
pleasant lines, Reynolds, that “ dear 
knight of Plympton” as he called 
him, went far beyond Johnson in his 
theory of genius. Johnson, as we 
have seen, said that from nature must 
come a mind of large general powers. 

teynolds, if the dean understood him 
rightly, held that industry could supply 
everything. 


‘¢ Thou sayst not only skill is gained 
But genius too may be attained 
By studious invitation ; 
Thy temper mild, thy genius fine, 
I'll study till I make them mine 
By constant meditation.” 
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If Reynolds did not go so far as 
this, yet that one of the dean’s friends 
who was to teach him “ modesty and 
Greek” held the doctrine to the full. 
“Tt was a favourite opinion of Sir 
William Jones,” his friend and bio- 
grapher, Lord Teignmouth, writes, 
“that all men are born with an equal 
capacity for improvement. The asser- 
tion will remind the reader of the 
modest declaration of Sir Isaac Newton, 
that, if he had done the world any 
service, it was due to nothing but 
industry and patient thought. The 
following lines were sent to Sir 
William by a friend, in consequence of 
a conversation in which he had main- 
tained this opinion : 


“ ¢Sir William, you attempt in vain, 

By depth of reason to maintain, 

That ali men’s talents are the same, 
And they, not Nature, are to blame. 
W hate’er you say, whate’er you write, 
Proves your opponents in the right. 
Lest genius should be ill-defined, 

I term it your superior mind ; 

Hence to your friends ’tis plainly shown, 

You're ignorant of yourself alone.’ 

Sir William Jones’s answer : 

*** Ah! but too well, dear friend, I know 

My fancy weak, my reason slow ; 

My memory by art improved, 

My mind by baseless tritles moved. 

Give me (thus high my pride I raise) 

The ploughman’s or the gardener’s praise, 

With patient and unceasing toil 

To meliorate a stubborn soil ; 

And say (no higher meed | ask) 

With zeal hast thou performed thy task. 

Praise, of which virtuous minds may boast, 

They best confer, who merit most.’ ” 

His friend remained unconvinced. 
Indeed who would willingly be per- 
suaded that it was the fault, not of 
nature, but himself, that his attain- 
ments were not equal to those of this 
wonderful man? He died at the early 
age of forty-seven. His lesser accom- 
plishments were considerable. "He had 
a knowledge of chemistry, he read 
Newton’s Principia, he had mastered 
the theory of music, he was an excel- 
lent botanist. But beyond this he was 
a profound lawyer, and a man deeply 
read in the philosophy and literature 
of many nations. Eight languages h 
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could boast he had studied critically. 
Among the eight were Greek, Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanscrit. Eight he had 
studied less perfectly, but they were 
all intelligible with a dictionary. 
Among these were Hebrew, Bengali, 
Hindi, and Turkish. Twelve he had 
studied least perfectly, but they were 
all attainable. If, as he maintained, 
all men can do this, then there are not 
perhaps a dozen men in each century 
who do even one half of what they 
can. 

John Mill was another of these big 
men who seem to insult the world by 
publicly maintaining that what they 
had done any one else might do. He 
does not indeed go quite so far as Sir 
William Jones, but he goes very far 
beyond Johnson. Who, that has read 
his autobiography, can have forgotten 
the amazing reading of a boy not yet 
twelve years old? His learning at 
that age would, to use Johnson’s 
phrase, have given dignity to a bishop. 
In fact there is not, I suppose, one 
bishop in a dozen who can boast so 
much. Yet he writes:—‘‘ What I 
could do, could assuredly be done by 
any boy or girl of average capacity 
and healthy physical constitution.” 
To men such as Jones and Mill, when 
they maintain that it is by their in- 
dustry alone, and not by it added to 
great natural powers that they have 
gained high honour, we might use, with 
a change, the reply of Themistocles to 
the Seriphian. ‘ Neither should we 
have been greatly distinguished if we 
had had your industry, nor you, if 
you had had our natural powers.” 
Whence Mr. Mill got this strange no- 
tion I do not know. But in Sir William 
Jones it may most likely be traced to 
Johnson’s talk. To this same talk 
probably is due a striking passage in 
the Wealth of Nations, for both Jones 
and Adam Smith were members of 
Johnson’s club. In the chapter in 
that work which treats of “ the prin- 
ciple which gives occasion to the 
division of labour” this theory of 
genius appears in the following shape. 
“The difference of natural talents in 


different men is, in reality, much less 
than we are aware of ; and the very 
different genius which appears to dis- 
tinguish men of different professions, 
when grown up to maturity, is not 
upon many occasions so much the 
cause, as the effect of the division of 
labour. The difference between the 
most dissimilar characters, between a 
philosopher and a common street 
porter, for example, seems to arise not 
so much from nature as from habits, 
customs, and education. When they 
came into the world, and for the first 
six or eight years of their existence, 
they were, perhaps, very much alike, 
and neither their parents nor play- 
fellows could perceive any remarkable 
difference. About that age, or soon 
after, they come to be employed in 
very different occupations. The diffe- 
rence of talents comes then to be 
taken notice of, and widens by degrees, 
till at last the vanity of the philoso- 
pher is willing to acknowledge scarce 
any resemblance. But without the 
disposition to truck, barter, and ex- 
change, every man must have pro 
cured to himself every necessary and 
conveniency of life which he wanted. 
All must have had the same duties to 
perform, and the same work to do, 
and there could have been no such 
difference of employment as could 
alone give any occasion to any great 
difference of talents.” 

Adam Smith’s porter and philoso 
pher belonged, it is clear, to the 
country where children of all classes 
went to the same school. He was 
thinking of his own playfellows in the 
Grammar School of Kirkcaldy. Yet 
he forgets all that nature and accident 
had done for him, long before “the 
certainty of being able to exchange 
all that surplus part of the produce of 
his own labour which is over and above 
his own'consumption, encouraged ”’ him 
“to apply himself toa particular occu- 
pation, and to cultivate and bring to 
perfection whatever talent or genius 
he might possess for that particular 
species of business.’ He here admits 
that that quality may exist which is 
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commonly meant by genius, but he 
goes on to qualify the admission in the 
way we have just seen. His own child- 
hood had been sickly. In the active 
sports of his comrades he could not 
join. “He attracted notice by his 
passion for books, and by the extra- 
ordinary powers of his memory.” The 
young schoolboy already showed some 
of the awkward habits of the confirmed 
student. He was absent in mind, and 
he used to talk to himself. He had 
from the first the mind of large general 
powers. But when he maintains that 
the natural difference is slight between 
men who bear burthens and men who 
enlarge our knowledge of nature and 
of life, he reminds us how Wilcox the 
bookseller, eying Johnson’s robust 
frame attentively, told him that, rather 
than try to get his living as an author, 
he had better buy a porter’s knot. But 
both Johnson and Adam Smith, without 
much of the vanity of a philosopher, 
might have refused to acknowledge 
any resemblance between a common 
street porter and themselves. 

This theory of genius is manifestly 
not one of merely speculative interest. 
If what Sir William Jones held could 
be shown to be true, the results would 
be vast indeed, were education but 
once wisely directed. We should all 
come in time to deserve the title that 
was conferred on one Mr. Jackson of the 
last century, and be each of us styled, 
like him, the “all-knowing.” But in 
the sudden rapture that has come upon 
us from the contemplation of this 
golden age of learning, we are for- 
getting Adam Smith and his division 
of labour. The knowledge, more or 
less thorough, of thirty-six languages, 
of law, philosophy, literature, the 
theory of music, chemistry, and bo- 
tany, would be confined to those whom 
“the general disposition to truck, 
barter, and exchange” has so far 
favoured that they need not with 
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their own hands bear home the peck 
of potatoes or the leg of mutton that 
they have bought in the market. 
Nevertheless, when we call to mind 
what, if we are to trust Mr. Mill, 
“any boy or girl of average capacity ” 
could do by the age of twelve, and 
when we remember that the division 
of labour allows, and the law compels, 
all “children to remain at school till 
almost that age, we see that even 
our future street porters and oyster 
wenches may be so far all-knowing 
that they shall be able to read Aris- 
totle and Lucretius, Thucydides and 
Livy, Aristophanes and Terence, while 
with the differential calculus they shall 
not be unacquainted. But, allowing 
that Sir William Jones and Mr. Mill 
went much too far, yet if the opinion 
that Johnson taught and Reynolds 
accepted be just, we may then pro- 
perly examine whether it is to chance 
conversations and accidents that must 
be left the guidance of those “large 
general powers,” “that general 
strength of intellect,” which when 
directed with intense and constant 
application to one end the world calls 
genius. It seems likely that all that 
chance does wise forethought might 
do at least as well. At all events it 
might take care to multiply the acci- 
dents, and to leave in the parlour 
window books describing many kinds 
of exceHence, so that ardour and emu- 
lation may be excited in that way 
which is most likely to lead to great 
results. It may see that there is, as 
it were, a parlour window for every 
child in the land. It may open every- 
where free libraries, where our youths 
may read of great deeds and great 
men, till at last haply some one here 
and some one there may find that he 
has in him that stern but noble stuff 
out of which the best and highest 
ambition should be made. 


G. B. H. 
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THE WIZARD’S SON. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Juu1A Hersert had failed altogether 
in her object during that end of 
the season which her relations had 
afforded her. Walter had not even 
come to call. He had sent a hurried 
note excusing himself, and explaining 
that he was “ obliged to leave town,” 
an excuse by which nobody was de- 
ceived. It is not by any easy process 
that a girl, who begins with all a girl’s 
natural pride and _ pretensions, is 
brought down to recognise the fact 
that a man is avoiding and fleeing 
from her, and yet to follow and seek 
him. Hard poverty, and the memories 
of a life spent in the tiny cottage with 
her mother, without any enlargement 
or wider atmosphere, and with but 
one way of escape in which there was 
hope or even possibility, had brought 
Julia to this pass. She had nothing 
in her life that was worth doing 
except to scheme how she could dress 
and present the best appearance, and 
how she could get hold of and secure 
that only stepping stone by which she 
could mount out of it—a man who 
would marry her and open to her the 
doors of something better. In every 
other way it is worth the best exer- 
tions of either man or woman to get 
these doors opened, and to come to 
the possibility of better things; and 
a poor girl who has been trained to 
nothing more exalted, who sees no other 
way, notwithstanding that this poor 
way of her’s revolts every finer spirit, 
is there not something pitiful and 
tragic in her struggles, her sad and 
degrading attempt after a new be- 
ginning? How much human force is 
wasted upon it, what heart-sickness, 
what self-contempt is undergone, 
what a debasement of all that is best 
and finest in her! She has no pity, 
no sympathy in her pursuit, but 


ridicule, contempt, the derision of one 
half of humanity, the indignation of 
the other. And yet her object after 
all may not be entirely despicable. 
She may feel with despair that there 
is no other way. She may intend to 
be all that is good and noble were but 
this one step made, this barrier 
crossed, the means of a larger life 
attained. It would be better for her 
no doubt to be a governess, or even a 
seamstress, or to put up with the chill 
meannesses of a poverty-stricken ex- 
istence, and starve, modestly keeping 
up appearances with her last breath. 
But all women are not born self- 
denying. When they are young, the 
blood runs as warmly in their veins as 
in that of men; they too want life, 
movement, sunshine and happiness. 
The mere daylight, the air, a new 
frock, however hardly obtained, a 
dance, a little admiration, suffice for 
them when they are very young; but 
when the next chapter comes, and the 
girl learns to calculate that, saving 
some great matrimonial chance, there 
is no prospect for her but the narrow- 
est and most meagre and monotonous 
existence under heaven, the life of a 
poor, very poor single woman who can- 
not dig and to beg is ashamed ; is it to 
be wondered at if she makes a desperate 
struggle anyhow (and alas! there is 
but one how) to escape. Perhaps she 
likes too, poor creature, the little ex- 
citement of flirtation, the only thing 
which replaces to her the manifold 
excitements which men of her kind in- 
dulge in—the tumultuous joys of the 
turf, the charms of play, the delights 
of the club, the moors, and sport in 
general, not to speak of all those de 
velopments of pleasure so-called, which 
are impossible to a woman. She can- 
not dabble a little in vice as a man 
can do, and yet return again, and be 
no worse thought of than _ before. 
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Both for amusement and profit she has 
this one way, which, to be sure, answers 
the purpose of all the others in being 
destructive of the best part in her, 
spoiling her character, and injuring 
her reputation—but for how much 
less a cause, and with how little 
recompense in the way of enjoyment ! 
The husband-hunting girl is fair game 
to whosoever has a stone to throw, 
and very few are so charitable as to 
say, Poor soul! Julia Herbert had 
been as bright a creature at eighteen 
as one could wish to see. At twenty- 
four she was bright still, full of ani- 
mation, full of good humour, clever in 
her way, very pretty, high-spirited, 
amusing—and still so young! But 
how profoundly had it been impressed 
upon her that she must not lose her 
time! and how well she knew all the 
opprobrious epithets that are directed 
against a young woman as she draws 
towards thirty—the very flower and 
prime of her life. Was she to blame 
if she was influenced by all that was 
said to this effect, and determined to 
fight with a sort of mad persistence, 
for the hope which seemed so well 
within her reach? Were she but once 
established as Lady Erradeen, there was 
not one of her youthful sins that would 
be remembered against her. <A veil of 
light would fall over her and all her 
peccadilloes as soon as she had put on 
ber bridal veil. Her friends, instead 
of feeling hera burden and perplexity, 
would be proud of Julia; they would 
put forth their cousinhood eagerly, and 
claim her—even those who were most 
anxious now to demonstrate the ex- 
treme distance of the connection—as 
near and dear. And she liked 
Walter, and thought she would have 
no difficulty in loving him, had she 
ever a right to do so. He was not 
too good for her; she would have 
something to forgive in him, if he too 
in her might have something to for- 
give. She would make him a good 
wife, a wife of whom he should have 
no occasion to be ashamed. All these 
considerations made it excusable — 
more than excusable, almost laudable 
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—to strain a point for so great an 
end. 

And in her cousin’s wife she had, so 
far as this went, a real friend. Lady 
Herbert not only felt that to get 
Julia settled was most desirable, and 
that, as Lady Erradeen, she would 
become a most creditable cousin, and 
one who might return the favours 
showed to her, but also, which is less 
general, felt within herself a strong 
inclination to help and further Julia’s 
object. She thought favourably of 
Lord Erradeen. She thought he would 
not be difficult to manage (which was 
a mistake as the reader knows). She 
thought he was not so strong as Julia, 
but once fully within the power of her 
fascinations, would fall an easy prey. 
She did not think less of him for 
running away. It was a sign of 
weakness, if also of wisdom ; and if 
he could be met in a place from which 
he could not run away, it seemed to 
her that the victory would be easy. 
And Sir Thomas must have a moor 
somewhere to refresh him after the 
vast labours of a session in which he 
had recorded so many silent votes. 
By dint of having followed him to 
many a moor, Lady Herbert had a 
tolerable geographical knowledge of 
the Highlands, and it was not very 
difficult for her to find out that Mr. 
Campbell of Ellermore, with his large 
family, would be obliged this year to 
let his shootings. Everything was 
settled and prepared accordingly to 
further Julia’s views, without any 
warning on the point having reached 
Walter. She had arrived indeed at 
the Lodge, which was some miles down 
the loch, beyond Birkenbraes, a few 
days after Walter’s arrival, and thus 
once more, though he was so far from 
thinking of it, his old sins, or rather 
his old follies, were about to find him 
out. 

Lady Herbert had already become 
known to various people on the loch 
side. She had been atthe Lodge since 
early in September, and had been 
called upon by friendly folk on all 
sides. There had been a thousand 
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chances that Walter would have 
found her at luncheon with all the 
others on his first appearance at 
Birkenbraes, and Julia had already 
been introduced to that hospitable 
house. Katie did not recognise Lady 
Herbert either by name or counten- 
ance. But she recognised Julia as 
soon as she saw her. 

“‘T think you know Lord Erradeen ?” 
was almost her first greeting, for Katie 
was a young person of very straight- 
forward methods. 

“Oh yes,” Julia had answered with 
animation, “I have known him all 
my life.” 

**T suppose you know that he lives 
here?” 

Upon this Julia turned to her 
chaperon, her relation in whose hands 
all these external questions were. 

“Did you know, dear Lady Herbert, 
that Lord Erradeen lived here?” 

“Oh yes, he has a place close by. 
Didn’t 1 tell you? A pretty house, 
with that old castle near it, which I 


pointed out to you on the lock,” Lady 
Herbert said. 
‘How small the world is!’ 


’ cried 
Julia; “wherever you go you are 
always knocking up against some- 
body. Fancy Walter Methven living 
here !” 

Katie was not taken in by this 
little play. She was not even irritated 
as she had been at Burlington House. 
If it might so happen that some 
youthful bond existed between Lord 
Erradeen and this girl, Katie was not 
the woman to use any unfair means 
against it. 

‘You will be sure to meet him,” 
she said calmly. ‘‘ We hope he is not 
going to shut himself up as he did last 
year.” 

* Oh tell me!” Julia cried, with 
overflowing interest, “is there not 
some wonderful ghost story? something 
about his house being haunted; and 
he has to go and present himself and 
have an interview with the ghost? 
Captain Underwood, I remember told 
us——”’ 


“Did you know Captain Under- 
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wood?” said Katie, in that tone 
which says so much. 

And then she turned to her other 
guests: for naturally the house was 
full of people, and as was habitual in 
Birkenbraes a large party from out- 
side had come to lunch. The William- 
sons were discussed with much free- 
dom among the visitors from the 
Lodge when they went away. Sir 
Thomas declared that the old man 
was a monstrous fine old fellow, and 
his claret worth coming from Devon- 
shire to drink. 

* No expense spared in that estab- 
lishment,” he cried; ‘and there’s a 
little girl I should say, that would be 
worth a young fellow’s while.” 

He despised Julia to the bottom of 
his heart, but he thought of his young 
friends on the other side without any 
such elevated sentiment, and decided 
it might not bea bad thing to have 
Algy Newton down, to whom it was 
indispensable that he should marry 
money. Sir Thomas, however, had 
not the energy to carry his intention 
out. 

Next day it so happened that Lady 
Herbert had to return the visit of 
Mrs. Forrester, who—though she al- 
ways explained her regret at not being 
able to entertain her friends — was 
punctilious in making the proper calls. 
The English ladies were “charmed” 
with the isle. They said there had 
never been anything so original, so 
delightful, so unconventional; ignor 
ing altogether, with a politeness which 
Mrs. Forrester thought was “ pretty,” 
any idea that necessity might be the 
motive of the mother and daughter in 
settling there. 

“Tam sure it is very kind of you 
to say so; but it is not just a matter 
of choice, you know. It is just an 
old house that came to me from the 
Macnabs—my mother’s side. And it 
proved very convenient when all the 
boys were away and nothing but Oona 
and me. Women want but little in 
comparison with gentlemen; and 
though it is a little out of the way 
and inconvenient in the winter season, 
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it is wonderful how few days there are 
that we can’t get out. I am very well 
content just with the Walk when there 
is a glint of sunshine ; but Oona, she 
just never minds the weather. Oh, 
you will not be going just yet! Tell 
Mysie, Oona, to bring ben the tea. 
If it is a little early what does that 
matter ? It always helps to keep you 
warm on the loch, and my old cook is 
rather noted for her scones. She just 
begins as soon as she hears there’s a 
boat, and she will be much disap- 
pointed if ye don’t taste them. Our 
friends are all very kind; we have 
somebody or other every day.” 

“Tt is you who are kind, I think,” 
Lady Herbert said. 

“No, no; two ladies—it is nothing 
we have it in our power to do: but a 
cup of tea, it is just a charity to ac- 
cept it; and as you go down to your 
boat I will let you see the view.” 

Julia, for her part, felt, or pro- 
fessed, a great interest in the girl 
living the life of a recluse on this 
little island. 

“Tt must be delightful,” she said 
with enthusiasm; “but don’t you 
sometimes feel a little dull? It is the 
sweetest place I ever saw. But 
shouldn’t you like to walk on to the 
land without always requiring a 
boat?” 

“JT don’t think I have considered 
the subject,” Oona said; “it is our 
home, and we do not think whether 
or not we should like it to be 
different.” 

“Oh what a delightful state of 
mind! I don’t think I could be so 
contented anywhere—so happy in 
myself. I think,” said Julia with an 
ingratiating look, “that you must 
be very happy in yourself.” 

Oona laughed. “As much and as 
little as other people,” she said. 

“Oh not as little! I should picture 
to myself a hundred things I wanted 
as soon as I found myself shut up here. 
I should want to be in town. I should 
want to go shopping. I should wish 
for—everything I had not got. Don’t 
you immediately think of dozens of 


things you want as soon as you know 
you can’t get them? But you are so 
good!” 

“Tf that is being good! No, I 
think I rather refrain from wishing 
for what I should like when I see I 
am not likely to get it.” 

“T call that goodness itself—but 
perhaps it is Scotch. I have the great- 
est respect for the Scotch,” said Julia. 
“They are so sensible.” Then she 
laughed, as at some private joke of 
her own, and said under her breath, 
“Not all, however,” and looked to- 
wards Kinloch Houran. 

They were seated on the bench, upon 
the little platform, at the top of the 
ascent which looked down upon the 
castle. The sound of Mrs. Forrester’s 
voice was quite audible behind in the 
house, pouring forth a gentle stream. 
The sun was setting in a sky full of 
gorgeous purple and golden clouds ; 
the keen air of the hills blowing about 
them. But Julia was warmly dressed, 
and only shivered a little out of a 


sense of what was becoming : and Oona 
was wrapped in the famous fur cloak. 
“Tt is so strange to come upon a 
place one has heard so much of,’’ she - 
said. “No doubt you know Lord 
Erradeen ¢” 
The name startled Oona in spite of 


herself. She was not prepared for 
any allusion to him. She coloured in- 
voluntarily, and gave her companion 
a look of surprise. 

“Do you know him?” she asked. 

“Oh, so well! I have know him 
almost all my life—people said in- 
deed——” said Julia, breaking off 
suddenly with a laugh. “ But that 
was nonsense. You know how people 
talk. Oh, yes, we have been like 
brother and sister—or if not quite 
that—at least—. Oh yes, I know 
Walter, and his mother, and every- 
thing about him. He has been a 
little strange since he came here ; 
though indeed I have no reason to 
say so, for he is always very nice to 
me. When he came home last year I 
saw a great deal of him; but I don’t 
think he was very communicative 
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about—what do you call it ?—Kin- 
lock——”’ 

“He was not here long,’ Oona 
said, 


‘“No? Hedid not give himself time to 
find out how many nice people there 
are. He did not seem very happy about 
it when he came back. You see all his 
habits were formed—it was something 
him. And though the 
people are extremely nice, and so hos- 
pitable and kind, they were different 

from those he had been used to.” 

Oona smiled a little. She did not 
see her new acquaintance from the 
best side, and there came into her 
mind a slightly bitter and astonished 
reflection that Walter, perhaps, pre- 
ferred people like this to—other peo- 
ple. It was an altogether incoherent 
thought. 

** Does he know that youare here ?” 
she said. 

“ Oh, I don’t think he does—but he 
will soon find me out,” said Julia, 
with an answering smile. ‘“‘ He always 
tells me everything. We are such old 
friends, and perhaps something—more. 
To be sure that is not a thing to talk 
of : but there is something in your face 
which is so sweet, which invites confi- 
dence. With a little encouragement I 
believe I should tell you everything I 
ever did.” 

She leant over Oona as if she would 
have kissed her: but compliments so 
broad and easy disconcerted the High- 
land girl. She withdrew a little from 
this close contact. 


so new for 


“The wind is getting cold,” she 
said. “Perhaps we ought to go in. 


My mother always blames me for 
keeping strangers, who are not used to 
it, in this chilly air.” 

“Ah, you do not encourage me,” 
Julia said. And then after a pause 
added, with the look of one pre- 
occupied with a subject—* Is he there 
now ?” 

“T think Lord Erradeen is still at 
Kinloch Houran, if that is what you 
mean. That is another house of his 
among the trees.” 


“ How curious! two houses so close 
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together. If you see him,” said Julia, 
rising to join her cousin who had 
come out to the door of the cottage 
with Mrs. Forrester, “if you see him, 
don’t, please don’t, tell him you have 
met me. I prefer that he should find 
it out. He is quite sure, oh, sooner 
than I want him, to find me out.” 

And then the ladies were attended 
to the boat in the usual hospitable 
way. 

“You will get back before it is 
dark,” said Mrs. Forrester. “I am 
always glad of that, for the wind is 
cold from the hills, especially to 
strangers that are not used to our 
Highland climate. I take your visit 
very kind, Lady Herbert. In these 
days I can do so little for my friends 

unless Sir Thomas would take his 
lunch with me some day, and that is 
no compliment to a gentleman that is 
out on the hills all his time, I have 
just no opportunity of showing at- 
tention. But if ye are going further 
north, my son, the present Mr. For- 
rester of Eaglescairn, would be de- 
lighted to be of any service. He 
knows how little his mother can do 
for her friends, perched up here in the 
middle of the water and without a 
gentleman in the house. Hamish, 
have ye got the cushions in, and are 
ye all ready? You'll be sure to take 
her ladyship to where the carriage is 
waiting, and see that she has not a 
long way to walk.” 

Thus talking, the kind lady saw her 
visitors off, and stood on the beach, 
waving her hand to them. The fur 
cloak had been transferred to her 
shoulders. It was the one wrap in 
which everybody believed. Oona, who 
moved so much more quickly, and 
had no need to pause to take breath, 


did not now require such careful 
wrapping. She too stood and waved 


her hand as the boat turned the corner 
of the isle. But her farewells were not 
so cordial as her mother’s. Julia’s talk 
had been very strange to Oona; it filled 
her with a vague fear. Something very 
different from the sensation with 
which she had heard Katie’s confes- 
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sions on the subject of Lord Erradeen 
moved her now. An impression of 
unworthiness had stolen into her 
mind, she could not tell how. It was 
the first time she had been sensible of 
any thought of the kind. Walter had 
not been revealed to her in any of the 
circumstances of his past life. She 
had known him only during his visit 
at Kinloch Houran, and when he was 
in profound difficulty and agitation, in 
which her presence and succour had 
helped him she could not tell how, and 
when his appeal to her, his dependence 
on her, had seized hold of her mind 
and imagination with a force which 
it had taken her all this time to throw 
off, and which, alas! his first appear- 
ance and renewed appeal to her to stand 
by him had brought back again in 
spite of her resistance and against her 
will. She had been angry with herself 
and indignant at this involuntary sub- 
jugation—which he had not desired so 
far as she knew, nor she dreamt of, 
until she had fallen under it—and 
had recognised, with a sort of despair 
and angry sense of impotence, the re- 
newal of this influence, which she 
seemed incapable of resisting. But 
Julia’s words roused in her a dif- 
ferent sentiment. Julia’s laugh, the 
light insinuations of her tone, her 
claim of intimacy and previous know- 
ledge, brought a revulsion of feeling 
so strong and powerful that she felt 
for the moment as if she had been 
delivered from her bonds. Delivered— 
but not with any pleasure in being 
free: for the deliverance meant the 
lowering of the image of him in whom 
she had suddenly found that union of 
something above her with something 
below, which is the man’s chief charm 
to the woman, as probably it is the 
woman’s chief charm to the man. He 
had been below her, he had needed her 
help, she had brought to him some 
principle of completeness, some moral 
support which was indispensable, with- 
out which he could not have stood 
fast. But now another kind of in- 
feriority was suggested to her, which 
was not that in which a visionary and 
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absolute youthful mind could find any 
charm, which it was difficult even to 
tolerate, which was an offence to her 
and to the pure and overmastering 
sentiment which had drawn her to 
him. If he was so near to Miss Her- 
bert, so entirely on her level, making 
her his confidant, he could be nothing 
to Oona. She seemed to herself to 
burst her bonds and stand free—but 
not happily. Her heart was not the 
lighter for it. She would have liked 
to escape, yet to be able to bear him 
the same stainless regard, the same 
sympathy as ever; to help him still, 
to honour him in his resistance to all 
that was evil. All this happened on 
the afternoon of the day which Walter 
had begun with a despairing convic- 
tion that Oona’s help must fail him 
when she knew. She had begun to 
know without any agency of his: 
and if it moved her so to become 
aware of a frivolous and foolish con- 
nection in which there was levity and 
vanity, and a fictitious counterfeit of 
higher sentiments but no harm, what 
would her feelings be when all the 
truth was unfolded to her? But 
neither did she know of the darker’ 
depths that «lay below, nor was he 
aware of the revelation which had 
begun. Oona returned to the house 
with her mother’s soft-voiced mono- 
logue in her ears, hearing vaguely a 
great many particulars of Lady Her- 
bert’s family and connections and of 
her being “really an acquisition, and 
Sir Thomas just an honest English 
sort of man, and Miss Herbert very 
pretty, and a nice companion for you, 
Oona,” without reply, or with much 
consciousness of what it was. “It 
is time you were indoors, mamma, 
for the wind is very cold,” she said. 
“Oh yes, Oona, it is very well for 
you to speak about me: but you must 
take your own advice and come in too. 
For you have nothing about your shoul- 
ders, and I have got the fur cloak.” 
“T am coming, mother,” Oona said, 
and with these words turned from the 
door and going to the rocky parapet 
that bordered the little platform, cast 
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an indignant glance towards the 
ruined walls so far beneath her on 


the water’s edge, dark and cold, out 
of the reach of all those autumn 
glories that were fading in the sky. 
There was no light or sign of life 
about Kinloch Houran. She had looked 
out angrily, as one defrauded of much 
honest feeling had, she felt, a right to 
do; but something softened her as she 
looked and gazed—the darkness of it, 
the pathos of the ruin, the incomplete- 
ness, and voiceless yet appealing need. 
Was it possible that there was no 
need at all or vacancy there but what 
Miss Herbert, with her smiles and 
dimples, her laughing insinuations, her 
claim upon him from the past, and the 
first preference of youth, could supply ? 
Oona felt a great sadness take the 
place of her indignation as she turned 
away. If that was so, how poor and 
small it all was—how different from 
what she had thought! 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


THis was not the only danger that 
once more overshadowed the path of 
Lord Erradeen. Underwood had been 
left alone in one of those foreign 
centres of “pleasure,” so called, 
whither he had led his so often im- 
patient and unruly pupil. He had 
been left, without notice, by a sudden 
impulse, such as he was now sufficiently 
acquainted with in Walter—who had 
always the air of obeying angrily and 
against his will the temptations with 
which he was surrounded: a sort of 
moral indignation against himself and 
all that aided in his degradation curi- 
ously mingling with the follies and 
vices into which he was led. You 
never knew when you had him, was 
Captain Underwood’s own description. 
He would dart aside at a tangent, go 
off at the most unlikely moment, dash 
down the cup when it wasat thesweetest, 
and abandon with disgust the things that 
had seemed to please him most. And 
Underwood knew that the moment was 
coming when his patron and protégé 
must return home: but notwithstand- 
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ing he was left, without warning, as by 
a sudden caprice ; the young man who 
scorned while he yielded to his influ- 
ence, having neither respect nor regard 
enough for his companion to leave a 
word of explanation. Underwood was 
astonished and angry as a matter of 
course, but his anger soon subsided, 
and his sense of Lord Erradeen’s im- 
portance to him was too strong to 
leave room for lasting resentment, or 
at least for anything in the shape of 
relinquishment. He was not at all 
disposed to give the young victim up. 
Already he had tasted many of what 
to him were the sweets of life by 
Walter’s means, and there were end- 
less capabilities in Lord Erradeen’s 
fortune and in his unsettled mind, 
which made a companion like Under- 
wood, too wise ever to take offence, 
necessary to him—which that worthy 
would not let slip. After the shock 
of finding himself deserted, he took 
two or three days to consider the 
matter, and then he made his plan. 
It was bold, yet he thought not too 
bold. He followed in the very track 
of his young patron, passing through 
Edinburgh and reaching Auchnasheen 
on the same momentous .day which 
had witnessed Julia Herbert’s visit 
to the isle. Captain Underwood was 
very well known at Auchnasheen. He 
had filled in many ways the position 
of manager and steward to the last 
lord. He had not been loved, but yet 
he had not been actively disliked. If 
there was some surprise and a little 
resistance on the part of the house- 
hold there was at least no open re- 
volt. They received him coldly, and 
required considerable explanation of 
the many things which he required to 
be done. They were all aware, as well 
as he was, that Lord Erradeen was to 
be expected from day to day, and they 
had made such preparations for his 
arrival as suggested themselves: but 
these were not many, and did not at all 
please the zealous captain. His affairs, 
he felt, were at a critical point. It 
was very necessary that the young 
man should feel the pleasure of being 
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expected, the surprise of finding every- 
thing arranged according to his tastes. 

“You know very well that he will 
come here exhausted, that he will want 
to have everything comfortable,” he 
said to the housekeeper and the ser- 
vants. “No one would like after a 
fatiguing journey to come into a bare 
sort of a miserable place like this.” 

** My lord is no so hard to please,” 
said the housekeeper, standing her 
ground. ‘Last year he just took no 
notice. Whatever was done he was 
not heeding.” 

“‘ Because he was unused to every- 
thing : now it is different ; and I mean 
to have things comfortable for him.” 

“Well, captain! I am sure it’s 
none of my wish to keep the poor 
young gentleman from his (bits of 
little comforts. Ye'll have his autho- 
rity ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have his authority. 
It will be for your advantage to mind 
what I tell you ; even more than with 
the late lord. I’ve been abroad with 
him. He left me but a short time 
ago; I was to follow him, and look 
after everything.” 

At this the housekeeper looked at 
the under-factor, Mr. Shaw’s subordi- 
nate, who had come to intimate to her 
her master’s return. “ Will that be 
all right, Mr. Adamson?” Adamson 
put his shaggy head on one side like 
an intelligent dog and looked at the 
stranger. But they all knew Captain 
Underwood well enough, and no one 
was courageous enough to contradict 
him. 

“Tt will, maybe, be as ye say,” 
said the under-factor cautiously. 
“ Anyway it will do us no harm to 
take his orders,’ he added, in an under- 
tone to the woman. “ He was always 
very far ben with the old lord.” 

“The worse for him,” said that im- 
portant functionary under her breath. 
But she agreed with Adamson after- 
wards that as long as it was my lord’s 
comfort he was looking after and not 
his own, his orders should be obeyed. As 
with every such person, the household 
distrusted this confident and unpaid 


major domo. But Underwood had not 
been tyrannical in his previous reign, 
and young Lord Erradeen during his 
last residence at Auchnasheen had 
frightened them all. He had been like 
a man beside himself. If the captain 
could manage him better, they would 
be grateful to the captain ; and thus 
Underwood,'though by no means confi- 
dent of a good reception, had no serious 
hindrances to encounter. He strolled 
forth when he had arranged everything 
to “look about him.” He saw the 
Birkenbraes boat pass in the evening 
light, returning from the castle, with a 
surprise which took away his breath. 
The boat was near enough to the shore 
as it passed to be recognised and its 
occupants ; but not even Katie whose 
eyesight was so keen, recognised the 
observer on the beach. He remarked 
that the party were in earnest conver- 
sation, consulting with each other over 
something which seemed to secure 
everybody’s attention, so that the ordi- 
nary quick notice of a stranger, which 
is common to country people, was not 
called forth by his own appearance. 
It surprised him mightily to see that 
such visitors had ventured to Kinloch 
Houran. They never would have done 
so in the time of the last lord. Had 
Walter all at once become more 
friendly, more open-hearted, perhaps 
feeling in the company of his neigh- 
bours a certain safety? Underwood 
was confounded by this new sugges- 
tion. Itdid not please him. Nothing 
could be worse for himself than that 
Lord Erradeen should find amusement 
in the society of the neighbourhood. 
There would be no more riot if this 
was the case, no “pleasure,” ho play ; 
but perhaps a wife—most terrible of 
all anticipations. Underwood had 
been deeply alarmed before by Katie 
Williamson’s ascendency ; but when 
Lord Erradeen returned to his own 
influence, he had believed that risk to 
be over. If, however, it recurred again, 
and, in this moment while undefended 
by his, Underwood’s protection, if the 
young fellow had rushed into the snare 
once more, the captain felt that the 
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incident would acquire new significance. 
He felt even that something of the kind 
must be the case, or that the Birken- 
braes party would never have been so 
bold as to break into the very 
tuary, into the fated precincts of Kin 
loch Houran. This thought brought the 
moisture suddenly to his forehe ad, 
There were women whom he might have 
tolerated if better could not be. Julia 
Herbert was one whom he could per- 


sanc- 


haps—it was possible—have “ got on 
with,” though possibly she would have 
changed after her marriage ; but with 
Katie, Underwood knew that he never 
would get on. If this were so he would 
have at once to disappear. All his 
hopes would be over—his prospect of 
gain or pleasure by means of Lord 
Erradeen. And he had “ put up with” 
so much! nobody knew how much he 
had put up with. He had humoured 
the young fellow, and endured his fits 
of temper, his changes of purpose, his 
fantastic inconsistencies of every kind. 
What friendship it was on his part, 
after Erradeen had deserted him, left 
him planted there as if he cared for 
the d——— place where he had gone 
only to please the young’un! thus to 
put all his grievances in his pocket 
and hurry over land and sea to make 
sure that all was comfortable for the 
ungrateful young man! That was 
true friendship, by Jove ; what a man 
would do for a man! not like a woman 
that always had to be waited upon. 
Captain Underwood felt that his 
vested rights were being assailed, and 
that if it came to this it would be a 
thing to be resisted with might and 
main. A wife! what did Erradeen want 
with a wife? Surely it would be possible 
to put before him the charms of liberty 
once more and prevent the sacrifice. 
He walked along the side of the loch 
almost keeping up with the boat, hot 
with righteous indignation, in spite of 
the cold wind which had driven Mrs. 
Forrester into the house. Presently 
he heard the sound of salutations on 
the water, of oars clanking upon row- 
locks from a different quarter, and 
saw the boat from the isle—Hamish 
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rowing in his red shirt—meet with the 
large four-oared boat from Birkenbraes 
and pause while the women’s voices 
exchanged a few sentences, chorused 
by Mr. Williamson’s bass. Then the 
smaller boat came on towards the 
shore, towards the point near which 
a carriage waiting. Captain 
Underwood quickened his steps a little, 
and he it was who presented himself 
to Julia Herbert’s eyes as she ap- 
proached the bit of rocky beach, and 
hurrying down, offered his hand to 
help her. 

“What a strange meeting!” cried 
Julia ; ‘‘ what a small world, as every- 
body says! Who could have thought, 
Captain Underwood, of seeing you 
here ?” 

“T might reply, if the surprise were 
not so delightful, who could have 
thought, Miss Herbert, of seeing you 
here ¢ for myself it is a second home 
to me, and has been for years.” 

“My reason for being here is 
simple. Let me introduce you to my 
cousin, Lady Herbert. Sir Thomas 
has got the shootings lower down. I 
suppose you are with Lord Erradeen.” 

Lady Herbert had given the captain - 
a very distant bow. She did not like 
the looks of him, as indeed it has been 
stated no ladies did, whether in Sloe- 
bury or elsewhere ; but at the name of 
Erradeen she paid a more polite atten- 
tion, though the thought of her horses 
waiting so long in the cold was already 
grievous to her. “I hope,” she said, 
‘that Lord Erradeen does not lodge 
his friends in that..old ruin, as he does 
himself, people say.” 

“We are at Auchnasheen, a house 
you may see among the trees,” said 


was 


the captain. “Feudal remains are 
captivating, but not to live in. Does 


our friend Walter know, Miss Herbert, 
what happiness awaits him in your 
presence here ?”’ 

“What a pretty speech,” Julia 
cried; “far prettier than anything 
Walter could muster courage to say. 
No, Captain Underwood, he does not. 
It was all settled quite suddenly. I 
did not even know that he was here.” 
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* Julia, the horses have been waiting 
a long time,’ said Lady Herbert. 
“T have no doubt Lord Erradeen 
is a very interesting subject—but I 
don’t know what Barber (who was the 
coachman) will say. I shall be glad 
to see your friends any day at lun- 
cheon. Tell Lord Erradeen, please. 
We are two women alone, Sir Thomas 
is on the hills all day ; all the more we 
shall be glad to see him—I mean you 
both—if you will take pity on our 
loneliness. Now Julia, we really must 
not wait any longer.” 

“Tell Walter I shall look for him,” 
said Julia, kissing her hand as they 
drove away. Underwood stood and 
looked after the carriage with varied 
emotions. As against Katie William- 
son, he was overjoyed to have such an 
auxiliary—a girl who would not stand 
upon any punctilio—who would pursue 
her object with any assistance she 
could pick up, and would not be above 
an alliance defensive or offensive, a 
girl who knew the advantage of an in- 
fluential friend. So far as that went 
he was glad; but, heavens! what a 
neighbourhood, bristling with women ; 
a girl at every corner ready to decoy 
his prey out of his hands. He was 
rueful, even though he was in a mea- 
sure satisfied. If he could play his 
cards sufficiently well to detach 
Walter from both one and the other, 
to show the bondage which was veiled 
under Julia’s smiles and complacency, 
as well as under Katie’s uncompro- 
mising code, and to carry him off 
under their very eyes, that would in- 
deed be a triumph ; but failing that, 
it was better for him to make an ally 
of Julia, and push her cause, than to 
suffer himself to be ousted by the 
other, the little parvenue, with her 
cool impertinence, who had been the 
first, he thought, to set Walter against 
him. 

He walked back to Auchnasheen, 
full of these thoughts, and of plans 
to recover his old ascendency. He had 
expedients for doing this which would 
not bear recording, and a hundred 


hopes of awakening the passions, the 
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jealousies, the vanity of the young 
man whom already he had _ been 
able to sway beyond his expecta- 
tions. He believed that he had led 
Walter by the nose, as he said, and 
had a mastery over him which 
would be easily recovered if he but 
got him for a day or two to himself. 
It was a matter of fact that he had 
done him much, if not fatal harm ; 
and if the captain had been clever 
enough to know that he had no mas- 
tery whatever over his victim, and 
that Walter was the slave of his own 
shifting and uneasy moods, of his indo- 
lences and sudden impulses, and impa- 
tient abandonment of himself to the 
moment, but not of Captain Under- 
wood, that tempter might have done 
him still more harm. sut he did not 
possess this finer perception, and thus 
lost a portion of his power. 

He went back to Auchnasheen to find 
a comfortable dinner, a good fire, a 
cheerful room, full of light and com- 
fort, which reminded him of “old 
days,” which he gave a regretful yet 
comfortable thought to in passing— 
the time when he had waited, not 
knowing what moment the old lord, 
his former patron, should return 
from Kinloch Houran. And now he 
was waiting for the other—who 
was so unlike the old lord—and 
yet had already been of more use to 
Underwood, and served him better in 
his own way, than the old lord had 
ever done. He was somewhat attendri, 
even perhaps a little maudlin in his 
thoughts of Walter as he sat over that 
comfortable fire. What was he about, 
poor boy? Not so comfortable as his 
friend and retainer, drinking his wine 
and thinking of him. But he should 
find some one to welcome him when 
he returned. He should find a com- 
fortable meal and good company, 
which was more than the foolish 
fellow would expect. It was foolish 
of him, in his temper, to dart away 
from those who really cared for him, 
who really could be of use to him ; but 
by this time the young lord would be 
too glad, after his loneliness, to come 
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back and find a faithful friend ready 
to make allowances for him, and so 
well acquainted with his circumstances 
here. 

So well acquainted with his cireum- 
stances ! Underwood, in his time, had 
no doubt wondered over these as much 
as any one; but that was long ago, 
and he had, in the meantime, become 
quite familiar with them, and did not 
any longer speculate on the subject. 
He had no supernatural curiosity for 
his part. He could understand that 
one would not like to see a ghost : and 
he believed in ghosts—in a fine, healthy, 
vulgar, natural apparition, with drag- 
ging chains and hollow groans. But 
as for anything else, he had never 
entered into the question, nor had he 
any thought of doing so now. How- 
ever, as he sat by the fire with all 
these comfortable accessories round 


him, and listened now and then to 
hear if any one was coming, and 
sometimes was deceived by the wind 
in the chimneys, or the sound of the 


trees in the fresh breeze which had 
become keener and sharper since he 
came indoors, it happened, how he 
could not tell, that questions arose in 
the captain’s mind such as he had 
never known before. 

The house was very still, the ser- 
vants’ apartments were at a consider- 
able distance from the sitting-rooms, 
and all wasquiet. Two or three times 
in the course of the evening, old 
Symington, who had also come to see 
that everything was in order for 
his master, walked all the way from 
these retired regions through a long 
passage running from one end of the 
house to the other, to the great 
door, which he opened cautiously, 
then shut again, finding nobody in 
sight, and retired the same way as 
he came, his shoes creaking all the 
way. This interruption occurring at 
intervals had a remarkable effect 
upon Underwood. He began to wait 
for its recurrence, to count the steps, 
to feel a thrill of alarm as they passed 
the door of the room in which he was 


sitting. Oh, yes, no doubt it was 
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Symington, who always wore creaking 
shoes, confound him! But what if it 
were not Symington? What if it 
might be some one else, some myste- 
rious being who might suddenly open 
the door, and freeze into stone the 
warm, palpitating, somewhat unsteady 
person of a man who had eaten a very 
good dinner and drunk a considerable 
quantity of wine? This thought so 
penetrated his mind, that gradually 
all his thoughts were concentrated on 
the old servant’s perambulation, watch- 
ing for it before it came, thinking of 
it after it had passed. The steady 
and solemn march at intervals, which 
seemed calculated and regular, was 
enough to have impressed the imagina- 
tion of any solitary person. And the 
captain was of a primitive simplicity 
of mind in some respects. His fears 
paralysed him ; he was afraid to get 
up, to open the door, to make sure 
what it was. How could he tell that 
he might not be seized by the hair of 
the head by some ghastly apparition, 
and dragged into a chamber of horrors ! 
He tried to fortify himself with more 
wine, but that only made his tremor 
worse. Finally the panic came to 
a crisis, when Symington, pausing, 
knocked at the library door. Under 
wood remembered to have heard that 
no spirit could enter without invita- 
tion, and he shut his mouth firmly 
that no habitual “come in’’ might lay 
him open to the assault of the enemy. 
He sat breathless through the ensuing 
moment of suspense, while Symington 
waited outside. The captain’s hair 
stood up on his head; his face was 
covered with a profuse dew ; he held 
by the table in an agony of appre- 
hension when he saw the door begin 
to turn slowly upon its hinges. 

“My lord will not be home the 
night,” said Symington, slowly. 

The sight of the old servant scarcely 
quieted the perturbation of Under- 
wood. It had been a terrible day for 
Symington. He was ashy pale or grey, 
as old men become when the blood is 
driven from their faces. He had not 
been able to get rid of the scared and 
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terror-stricken sensation with which he 
had watched the Birkenbraes party 
climbing the old stairs, and wander- 
ing as he thought at the peril of their 
lives upon the unsafe battlements. He 
had been almost violent in his calls to 
them to come down: but nobody had 
taken any notice, and they had talked 
about their guide and about the gentle- 
man who was living with Lord Erra- 
deen, till it seemed to Symington that 
he must go distracted. ‘“ Were there 
ever such fools—such idiots! since 
there is nobody staying with Lord 
Erradeen but me, his body servant,” 
the old man had said tremulously to 
himself. At Symington’s voice the 
captain gave a start andacry. Even 
in the relief of discovering who it was, 
he could not quiet the excitement of 
his nerves. 

“Tt’s you, old Truepenny,” he cried, 
yet looked at him across the table 
with a tremor, and a very forced and 
uncomfortable smile. 

“That’s not my name,” said Sy- 
mington, with, on his side, the irrita- 
tion of a disturbed mind. “ I’m saying 
that it’s getting late, and my lord will 
no be home to-night.” 

“By Jove!” cried Captain Under- 
wood, “when I heard you passing 
from one end of the house to the 
other, I thought it might be—the 
old fellow over there, coming him- 
self ——” 

“T cannot tell, sir, what you are 
meaning by the old fellow over there. 
There’s no old fellow I know of but 
old Macalister ; and it was not for him 
you took me.” 

“Tf you could have heard how your 
steps sounded through the house! By 
Jove! I could fancy I hear them 
now.” 

“ Where?” Symington cried,coming 
in and shutting the door, which he held 
with his hand behind him, as if to bar 
all possible comers. And then the 
two men looked at each other, both 
breathless and pale. 

“Sit down,” said Underwood. “ The 
house feels chilly and dreary, nobody 
living in it for so long. Have a glass 


of wine. One wants company in a 
damp, dreary old hole like this.” 

“You are very kind, captain,” said 
the old man; “but Auchnasheen, 
though only my lord’s shooting-box, 
is a modern mansion, and full of every 
convenience. It would ill become me 
to raise an ill name on it.”’ 

‘‘T wonder what Erradeen’s about,” 
said the captain. “I bet he’s worse 
off than we are. How he must wish 
he was off with me on the other side 
of the Channel.” 

“Captain! you will, maybe, think 
little of me, being nothing but a ser- 
vant; but it is little good you do my 
young lord on the ither side of the 
Channel.” 

Underwood laughed, but not with 
his usual vigour. 

“What can I do with your young 
lord?” he said. ‘“‘ He takes the bit in 
his teeth, and goes—to the devil his 
own way.” 

‘“‘ Captain, there are some that think 
the like of you sore to blame.” 

Underwood said nothing for a mo- 
ment. When he spoke there was a 
quiver in his voice. 

“Let me see the way to my room, 
Symington. Oh yes, I suppose it is 
the old room; but I’ve forgotten. I 
was there before? well, so I suppose ; 
but I have forgotten. Take the candle 
as I tell you, and show me the way.” 

He had not the least idea what he 
feared, and he did not remember ever 
having feared anything before; but 
to-night he clung close to Symington, 
following at his very heels. The old 
man was anxious and alarmed, but 
not in this ignoble way. He depo- 
sited the captain in his room with 
composure, who would but for very 
shame have implored him to stay. 
And then his footsteps sounded 
through the vacant house, going 
further and further off till they died 
away in the distance. Captain Un- 
derwood locked his door, though he 
felt it was a vain precaution, and 
hastened to hide his head under the 
bedclothes: but he well aware 
that this was a vain precaution too. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Ir was on the evening of the day after 
Captain Underwood’s arrival that Lord 
Erradeen left Kinloch Houran for 
Auchnasheen. After labour, rest. He 
could not but compare as he walked 
along in the early falling autumnal 
twilight the difference between himself 
now, and the same self a year ago, 
when he had fled from the place of 
torture to the house of peace, a man 
nearly frantic with the consciousness 
of all the new bonds upon him, the 
uncomprehended powers against which 
he had to struggle, the sense of panic 
and impotence, yet of mad excitement 
and resistance, with which his brain 
was on flame. The recollection of the 
ensuing time spent at Auchnasheen, 
when he saw no one, heard no voice 
but his own, yet lived through day 
after day of bewildering mental con 
flict, without knowing who it was 
against whom he contended, was burned 
in upon his recollection. All through 
that time he had been conscious of 
such a desire to flee as hurried the 
pace of his thoughts, and made the 
intolerable still more intolerable. His 
heart had sickened of the unbearable 
fight into which he was compelled like 
an unwilling soldier with death behind 
him. To resist had always been 
Walter’s natural impulse ; but the 
impulse of flight had so mingled with 
it that his soul had been in a fever, 
counting no passage of days, but feel- 
ing the whole period long or short, he 
did not know which, as one monstrous 
uninterrupted day or night, in which 
the processes of thought were never 
intermitted. His mind was in a 
very different condition now. He had 
got over the early panic of nature. 
The blinding mists of terror had 
melted away from his eyes, and the 
novelty and horror of his position, 
contending with unseen dominations 
and powers, had been so much sof te ned 
by custom and familiarity that he 
¢ ly felt its peculiarity at all, 


except in a certain sense of contempt, 


now scare 
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and that subtle corsciousness of supe- 






riority which the more enlightened in 
every sphere can with difficulty sub- 
due, towards those who felt, as he had 
once felt, panic-stricken, and over- 
whelmed with natural fear. His con- 
tempt for the two old servants of the 
house, who recognised with a tremor 
of all their senses the presence of some 
one whom they could not see, had a 
certain compassion and_ kindness 
mingled with it: but it would be 
difficult to describe the sensation of 
profound distance and difference be- 
tween himself, informed and enlight 
ened as he now was, and those curious 
and wondering spectators who saw 
his visitor, and crowded round to 
gaze at him, yet had nothing but a 
faint thrill of alarm in them to in- 
dicate who and what be was. That 
strange visitor smiled, with an almost 
humorous recognition of this obtuse- 
ness, but Walter felt a certain anger 
with the fools who had no clearer per 
ception, All this, however, was over 
now, and he walked round the head of 
the loch towards Auchnasheen with a 
conscious pause of all sensation which 
was due to the exhaustion of his mind. 
The loch was veiled in mist, through 
which it glimmered faintly with 
broken reflections, the wooded banks 
presenting on every side a sort of 
ghostly outline, with the colour no 
more than indicated against the dreary 
confusion of air and vapour. At some 
points there was the glimpse of a 
blurred light, looking larger and more 
distant than it really was, the ruddy 
spot made by the open door of the 
little inn, the whiter and smaller 
twinkle of the manse window, the far- 
off point, looking no more than a taper 
light in the distance, that shone from 
the isle. There was in Walter’s mind a 
darkness and confusion not unlike the 
landscape. He was worn out: there 
was in him none of that vivid feel 
ing which had separated between his 
human soul in its despair and the 
keen sweetness of the morning. Now 
all was night within him and around. 
His arms had fallen from his hands. 


























He moved along, scarcely aware that 
he was moving, feeling everything 
blurred, confused, indistinct in the 
earth about him and in the secret 
places of his soul. Desire for flight 
he had none; he had come to see that 
it was impossible: and he had not 
energy enough to wish it. And fear had 
died out of him. He was not afraid. 
Had he been joined on the darkling 
way by the personage of whom he 
had of late seen so much, it would 
scarcely have quickened his pulses. 
All such superficial emotion had died 
out of him: the real question was so 
much superior, so infinitely important 
in comparison with any such transitory 
tremors as these. But at the present 
moment he was not thinking at all, 
scarcely living, any more than the world 
around him was living, hushed into a 
cessation of all energy and almost of 
consciousness, looking forward to night 
and darkness and repose. 

It was somewhat surprising to him 
to see the lighted windows at Auchna- 
sheen, and the air of inhabitation 
about the house with which he had no 
agreeable associations, but only those 
which are apt to hang about a place in 
which one has gone through a fever, 
full of miserable visions, and the 
burning restlessness of disease. But 
when he stepped into the hall, the 
door being opened to him by Syming- 
ton as soon as his foot was heard on 
the gravel, and turning round to go 
into the library after taking off his 
coat, found himself suddenly in the 
presence of Captain Underwood, his 
astonishment and dismay were beyond 
expression. The dismay came even 
before the flush of anger, which was 
the first emotion that showed itself. 
Underwood stood holding open the 
library door, with a smile that was 
meant to be ingratiating and concilia- 
tory. He held out his hand, as Walter, 
with a start and exclamation, recog- 
nised him. 

“Yes,” he said, “ [’m here, you see. 
Not so easy to get rid of when once I 
form a friendship. Welcome to your 
own house, Erradeen.” 
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Walter did not say anything till he 
had entered the room and shut the 
door. He walked to the fire, which 
was blazing brightly, and placed him- 
self with his back to it, in that attitude 
in which the master of a house defies 
all comers. 

“T did not expect to find you here,” 
he said. “ You take me entirely by 
surprise.” 

“T had hoped it would be an agree- 
able surprise,” said the captain, still 
with his most amiable smile. “I 
thought to have a friend’s face waiting 
for you when you came back from 
that confounded place would be a 
relief.” 

“What do you call a confounded 
place?” said Walter, testily. “ You 
know nothing about it, as far as I 
am aware. No, Underwood, it is as 
well to speak plainly. It is not an 
agreeable surprise. I am sorry you 
have taken the trouble to come so fax 
for me.” 

“It was no trouble. If you are a 
little out of sorts, never mind. I am 
not a man to be discouraged for a 
hasty word. You want a little cheer: 
ful society ——” 

“Is that what you call yourself?” 
Walter said with a harsh laugh. He 
was aware that there was a certain 
brutality in what he said; but the 
sudden sight of the man who had dis- 
gusted him even while he had most 
influenced him, and of whom he had 
never thought but with a movement of 
resentment and secret rage, affected 
him toa sort of delirium. He could 
have seized him with the force of 
passion and flung him into the loch 
at the door. It would have been no 
crime, he thought, to destroy such 
vermin off the face of the earth—to 
make an end of such a source of evil 
would be no crime. This was the 
thought in his mind while he stood 
upon his own hearth, looking at the 
man who was his guest and therefore 
sacred. As for Captain Underwood, 
he took no offence ; it was not in his 
réle to do so, whatever happened. What 
he had to do was to regain, if possible, 
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his position with the young man upon 
whom he had lived and enriched him- 
self for the greater part of the year, 
to render himself indispensable to 
him as he had done to his predecessor. 
For this object he was prepared to bear 
everything, and laugh at all that was 
too strong to be ignored. He laughed 
now, and did his best, not very grace- 
fully, to carry out the joke. He exerted 
himself to talk and please through- 
out the dinner, which Walter 
through in silence, drinking largely, 
though scarcely eating at all—for 
Kinloch Houran was nota place which 
encouraged an appetite. After dinner, 
in the midst of one of Underwood's 
stories, Walter lighted a candle ab- 
ruptly, and, saying he was going to 
bed, left his companion without apolo- 
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gising or reason given. It was im- 
possible to be more rude. The captain 
felt the check, for he had a consider- 
able development of vanity, and was 
in the habit of amusing the people 
whom he chose to make himself agree- 
able to. But this affront, 
swallowed. ‘“ He will have come to 
himself by morning,” he said. In the 


too, he 


morning, however, Walter was only 
more gloomy and unwilling to listen, 
and determined not to respond. it 
was only when in the middle of the 


breakfast 


he received a note brought 
by a mounted messenger who waited 
for an answer, that he spoke, He 
flung it open across the table to 
Underwood with a harsh laugh. 

“Is this your toot” he 
cried. 

** My doing, Erradeen !”’ 

Underwood knew very well what it 
was before he looked at it. It 
from Lady Herbert, explaining that 
she had only just heard that Lord 
Erradeen neighbour, 
and begging him, if he was not, 


doing, 


was 


was so near a 
like 
all the other gentlemen, on the hills, 
that he would come (“and your friend 
Captain Underwood’’) to luncheon that 
day to cheer two forlorn ladies left all 
by themselves in this wilderness, 
** And you will meet an old friend,” it 


concluded playfully. The composition 
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was Julia’s, and had not been pro- 
duced without careful study. 

“ My doing!” said Captain Under- 
wood. “Can you suppose that J want 
you to marry, Erradeen ¢” 

It was a case, he thought, in which 
truth was best. 

Walter started up from his seat. 

“Marry!” he cried, with a half 
shout of rage and dismay. 

* Well, my dear fellow, I don’t sup- 
pose you such a fool; but, of 
course, that is what she means. The 
fair Julia * 

“ Oblige me,” cried Lord Erradeen, 
taking up once more his position on 
the hearth, “ by speaking civilly when 
you speak of ladies in my house.” 

“Why, bless me, Erradeen, you 
gave me the note——” 
~ “JT was a fool—that is nothing new. 
I have been a fool since the first day 
when I met you and took you for 
something more than mortal. Oh, 
and before that!” cried Walter 
bitterly. “Do not flatter yourself 
that you did it. It is of older date 
than you.” 

“The fair Julia Underwood 
began; but he stopped when his com- 
panion advanced upon him threaten- 
ing, with so gloomy a look and so 
tightly strained an arm that the 
captain judged it wise to change his 
tone. “I should have said, since we 
are on punctilio, that Miss Herbert 
and you are older acquaintances than 
you and I, Erradeen.” 

“Fortunately you have nothing to 
do with that,” Walter said, perceiving 
the absurdity of his rage. 

Then he walked to the window and 
looked out so long and silently that 
the anxious watcher began to think 
the incident over. But it was not till 
Walter, after this period of reflection, 
had written a note and sent it to the 
messenger, that he ventured to speak. 

“ You have accepted, of course. In 
the circumstances it would be un- 
civil——”’ 

Walter looked at him for a moment, 
breaking off his sentence as if he had 
spoken. 


are 
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“] have scmething to tell you,” he 
said. “My mother is coming to 
Auchnasheen.” 

“Your mother!” |§Underwood’s 
voice ran into a quaver of dismay. 

“ You will see that in the cireum- 
stances, as you say, I am forced to be 
uncivil. When my mother is here she 
will, of course, be the mistress of the 
house ; and she, as you know , 

“Will not ask me to prolong my 
visit,” said the captain, with an at- 
tempt at rueful humour. “I think 
we may say as much as that, Erradeen.” 

“T fear it is not likely,’ Walter 
said. 

Captain Underwood gave vent to 
his feelings in a prolonged whistle. 

“You will be bored to death. Mark 
my words, I know you well enough. 
You will never be able to put up with 
it. You will be ready to hang your- 
self ina week. You will come off to 
me. It isthe best thing that could 
happen so far as I am concerned— 
wishing to preserve your friendship as 


I do——”’ 


“Is it friendship, then, that has 


bound us 
Erradeen. 
“ What else ? 


together?” said Lord 
Disinterested friend- 
ship on my part. I take your laugh 
rather ill, Erradeen. What have I 
gained by it, I should like to know? 
I’ve liked you, and I liked the last 
man before you. I have put up with 
a great deal from you—tempers like a 
silly woman, vagaries of all sorts, dis- 
content and abuse. Why have I put 
up with all that ?” 

“Why indeed? I wish you had 
not,” said the young man scornfully. 
“Yes, you have put up with it, and 
made your pupil think the worse of 
you with every fresh exercise of 
patience. I should like to pay you 
for all that dirty work.” 

“Pay me!” the captain said, fal- 
tering a little. He was not a very 
brave man, though he could hold his 
own ; and there was a force of passion 
and youth in his “ pupil”—with what 
bitterness that word was said !—that 
alarmed him a little. Besides, Walter 
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had a household of servants behind 
him—grooms, keepers, all sorts of 
people—who held Captain Underwood 
in no favour. “Pay me! I don’t 
know how you could pay me,” he 
said. 

“ ] should like to do it—in one way ; 
and I shall do it—in another,” said 
Walter still somewhat fiercely. Then 
once more he laughed. He took outa 
pocket-book from his coat, and out of 
that a cheque. ‘“ You have been at 
some expense on my account,” he said ; 
“your journey has been long and 
rapid. I consider myself your debtor 
for that, and for the—good intention. 
Will this be enough ?” 

In the bitter force of his ridicule 
and dislike, Walter held out the piece 
of paper as one holds a sweetmeat to a 
child. The other gave a succession of 
rapid glances at it to make out what 
it was. When he succeeded in doing 
so a flush of excitement and eagerness 
covered his face. He put out his hand 
nervously to clutch it with the excited 
look of the child before whom a prize 
is held out, and who catches at it 
before it is snatched away. But he 
would not acknowledge this feeling. 

“My lord,” he said, with an appear- 
ance of dignity offended, “you are 
geperous ; but to pay me, as you say, 
and offer money in place of your 
friendship-——” 

“It is an excellent exchange, Un- 
derwood. This is worth something, if 
not very much—the other,” said Wal- 
ter with a laugh, “ nothing at all.” 

Perhaps this was something like 
what Captain Underwood himself 
thought, as he found himself, a few 
hours later, driving along the country 
roads towards the railway station, re 
tracing the path which he had travel 
led two days before with many hopes 
and yet a tremor. His hopes were 
now over, and the tremor too; but 
there was something in his breast 
pocket better, for the moment at least, 
than any hopes, which kept him warm, 
even though the wind was cold. He 
had failed in his attempt to fix himself 
once more permanently on Lord Erra- 
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deen’s shoulders—an attempt in which 
he had not been very sanguine. It 
was a desperate venture, he knew, and 
it had failed; but, at the same time, 
circumstances might arise which would 
justify another attempt, and that one 
might not fail: and, in the meantime, 
his heart rose with a certain elation 
when he thought of that signature in 
his breast pocket. That was worth an 
effort, and nothing could diminish its 
value. Friendship might fail, but a 
cheque is substantial. He had some- 
thing of the dizzy feeling of one who 
has fallen from a great height, and 
has not yet got the giddiness of the 
movement out of his head. And yet 
he was not altogether discouraged. 
Who could tell what turn the wheel of 
fortune might take ? and, in the mean- 
time, there was that bit of paper. The 
horse was fresh, and flew along the 
road, up and down, at a pace very 


different from that of Big John’s 
steeds, which had brought Captain 
Underwood to Auchnasheen. About 


half way along he came up to the 


waggonette from Birkenbraes, in 
which was Mr. Braithwaite and his 


luggage, along with two other guests, 
ladies, bound for the station, and 
escorted by Mr. Williamson and Katie, 
as was their way. 

‘“ Dear me, is that Underwood?” 
cried Mr. Williamson with the lively 
and simple curiosity of rural use and 
wont. ‘So you're there, captain,” 
he said, as the dog-cart came up 
behind the heavier carriage. 

“No, I’m not here—I’m_ going,” 
said Underwood, quickly, “ hurrying 
to catch the train.” 

“Oh, there is plenty of time; we 
are going too. (Bless me,” he said 
aside, “ how many visitors think you 
they can have had in yon old place?) 
I am thinking ye have been with our 
young neighbour, Lord Erradeen.”’ 

“That is an easy guess. I am 
leaving him, you mean. Erradeen is 
a reformed character. He is turning 
over a new leaf—and full time too,” 


Captain Underwood cried, raising his 
voice that he might be heard over the 
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rattle of the two carriages. Notwith- 
standing the cheque which kept him 
so warm, he had various grudges 
against Walter, and did not choose 
to lose the opportunity for a little 
mischief. 

“It is always a good thing,” said 
Mr. Williamson “to turn over a new 
leaf. We have all great occasion to 
do that.” 

“ Especially when there are so many 
of them,” the captain cried, as his 
light cart passed the other. He met 
the party again at the station, where 
they had to wait for the train. Katie 
stood by herself in a thoughtful mood 
while the departing guests consulted 
over their several boxes, and Captain 
Underwood seized the moment: “I 
am sorry to lose the fun,” he said, in 
a confidential tone, “but I must tell 
you, Miss Williamson, what is going 
to happen. Erradeen has been pur- 
sued up here into his stronghold by 
one of the many ladies ——I expect to 
hear she has clutched hold of him 
before long, and then you'll have a 
wedding.” 

“Is that why you are going away, 
Captain Underwood ?” 

“He has gone a little too far, you 
know, that is the truth,” said the 
captain. “Iam glad he is not going 
to take in any nice girl. I couldn't 
have stood by and seen that. I 
should have had to warn her people 
Even Miss Julia, by Jove! I’m sorry 
for Miss Julia, if she gets him. But 
she is an old campaigner; she will 
know how to take care of herself.” 

“Ts it because Lord Erradeen is 
so bad that you are leaving him, o1 
because he is going to be good?” 
Katie asked. Captain Underwood on 
ordinary occasions was a little afraid 
of her ; but his virtuous object fortified 
him now. 

“Oh, by Jove! he goes too far,” 
said Underwood. ‘I am not squeam- 
ish, heaven knows, but he goes too far. 
I can speak now that it’s all over be- 
tween him and me. I never could 
bear to see him with nice girls; but 
he’s got his match in Miss Julia. The 
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fair Julia 
shoes.” 

“Who was he meaning with his fair 
Julias?”’ said Mr. Williamson as they 
drove away. ‘ Yon’s a scoundrel, if 
there ever was one, and young Erra- 
deen is well rid of him. But when 
thieves cast out, honest folk get their 
ain. Would yon be true?” 

Katie was in what her father called 
“a brown study,” and did not care to 
talk. She only shook her head—a 
gesture which could be interpreted as 
any one pleased. 

‘T am not sure,” said Mr. William- 
son, in reply. “He knows more 
about Lord Erradeen than any per- 
son on the loch. But who is the fair 
Julia, and is he really to be married 
to her? I would like fine to hear all 
about it. I will call at Auchnasheen 
in the afternoon and see what he has 
to say.” 

But Katie remained in her brown 
study, letting her father talk. She 
knew very well who the fair Julia 
was She remembered distinctly the 
scene at Burlington House. She saw 
with the clearest perception what the 
tacties were of the ladies at the Lodge. 
Katie had been somewhat excited by 
the prospect of being Oona’s rival, 
which was like something in a book. 
it was like the universal story of the 
young man’s choice, not between Venus 
ind Minerva, or between good and evil, 
but perhaps, Katie thought, between 
poetry and prose, between the ideal 
and the practical. She was interested 
in that conflict, and not unwilling in 
all kindness and honour to play her 
part in it. Oona would be the ideal 
bride for him, but she herself, Katie 
felt, would be better in a great many 
ways, and she did not feel that she 
would have any objection to marry 
Lord Erradeen. But here was another 
rival with whom she did not choose 
to enter the lists. It is to be feared 
that Katie in her heart classified Miss 
Herbert as Vice, as the sinner against 
whom every man is to be warned, and 
turned with some scorn from any 
comparison with her meretricious at- 


that is another pair of 


tractions. But she was fair and just, 
and her heart had nothing particular 
to do with the matter; so that she 
was able calmly to wait for in- 
formation, which was not Oona’s 
case, 

It had been entirely at random that 
Lord Frradeen had announced his 
mother’s approaching arrival to Un- 
derwood. The idea had come into his 
mind the moment before he made use 
of it, and he had felt a certain amuse- 
ment in the complete success of this 
hastily-assumed weapon. It had been 
so effectual that he began to think it 
might be available in other conflicts as 
well as this: and in any case he felt 
himself pledged to make it a matter 
of fact. He walked to the village 
when Underwood had gone, to carry 
at once his intention into effect. 
Though it was only a cluster of some 
half dozen houses, it had a telegraph- 
office—as is so general in the High- 
lands—and Walter sent a brief, em- 
phatic message, which he felt would 
carry wild excitement into Sloebury. 
“You will do me a great favour if 
you will come at once, alone,” was 
Walter’s message. He was himself’ 
slightly excited by it. He began to 
think over all those primitive rela 
tionships of his youth as he walked 
along the quiet road. There was 
sweetness in them, but how much 
conflict, trouble, embarrassment !— 
claims on one side to which the other 
could not respond—a sort of autho- 
rity, which was no authority—a duty 
which did nothing but establish griev- 
ances aad mutual reproach. His mind 
was still in the state of exhaustion 
which Captain Underwood had only 
temporarily disturbed ; and a certain 
softening was in the weakened facul- 
ties, which were worn out with too 
much conflict. Poor mother, after all! 
He could remember, looking back, when 
it was his greatest pleasure to go home 
to her, to talk to her, pouring every sort 
of revelation into her never-wearied 
ears; all his school successes and 
tribulations, all about the other fel- 
lows, the injustices that were done, 
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the triumphs that were gained. Could 
women interest themselves in all that 
as she had seemed to interest herself ? 
or had she sometimes found it a bore 
to have all these schoolboy experi- 
ences poured forth upon her? Miss 
Merivale had very plainly thought it 
a bore; his voice had given her a 
headache. But Mrs. Ruthven never 
had any headaches, nor anything that 
could cloud her attention. He remem- 
bered now that his mother was not a 
mere nursery woman—that she read 
a great deal more than he himself 
did, knew many things he did not 
know, was not silly, or a fool, or 
narrow-minded, as so many women 
are. Was it not a little hard, after 
all, that she should have nothing of 
her son but the schoolboy prattle? 
She had been everything to him when 
he was a boy, and now she was nothing 
to him; perhaps all the time 
might have been looking forward to the 
period when he should be a man, and 
have something more interesting to 
talk over with her than a 
match —for, to be sure, when 
came to think of it, she could have no 
personal interest in a cricket-match. 
A momentary serrement of compunc- 
tion came to Walter’s heart. Poor 
mother! he said to himself; per- 
haps it was a little hard upon her. 
And she must have the feeling, to 
make it worse, that she had a right 


she 


cricket- 


one 


to something better. He could not 
even now get his mind clear about 


that right. 
As he returned from the telegraph- 
office he too met the waggonette from 


Birkenbraes, which was stopped at 


sight of him with much energy on 
the part of Mr. Williamson. 
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“We've just met your friend Cap- 
tain Underwood. If you'll not take 
it amiss, Lord Erradeen, I will say 
that I’m very glad you’re not keeping 
a man like that about you. But what 
is this about—a lady? I hear there’s 
a lady—the fair What did he call 
her, Katie? I am not good at re- 
membering names.” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said 
Katie, with a little rising colour, 
“what such a man said.” 

* That’s true, that’s true,” said her 
father ; “but still, Erradeen, you must 
mind we are old friends now, and let 
us know what’s coming. The fair 
Toots, I thought of it a minute ago! 
It’s ridiculous to forget names.” 

“You may be sure I shall let you 
know what’s coming. My mother is 
coming,” Walter said. 

And this piece of news was so 
unexpected and startling that the 
Williamsons drove off with energy to 
spread it far and near. Mr. Wil- 
liamson himself was as much excited 
as if it had been of personal import 
ance to him. 

“Now that will settle the young 
man,” he said; “that will put many 
things right. There has not been a 
lady at Auchnasheen since ever [ have 
been here. A mother is the next best 
thing to a wife, and very likely the 
one is in preparation for the other, 
and ye will all have to put on your 
prettiest frocks for her approval.” 
He followed this with one of his big 
laughs, looking round upon a circle 
in which there were various young 
persons who were very marriageable. 
* Bat I pat no faith in Underwood's 
fair—what was it he called her?’ 
Mr. Williamson said. 


























PuBLic attention in England continues 
to have its central object in the doings 
of France, and the close of the month 
finds us, as did its opening, still watch- 
ing with uneasy eye her course in 
remote waters. The danger of war 
between China and France has been, 
and perhaps still remains, imminent. 
Each day has brought its rumours, 
and the diplomatic barometer has re- 
corded a rapid series of alternations 
between stormy and fair. At the 
moment there is reason to hope that a 
perilous and confusing struggle be- 
tween the East and the West is being 
turned aside. The good offices of the 
British Government have been natur- 
ally and beneficently interposed, and it 
looks as if this time—unlike the his- 
tory of last year—Lord Granville 
would do more by a sage and amicable 
diplomacy, than if he were to hurry into 
the fray with a Palmerstonian clatter 
of ironclads. Whether France recedes 
or persists, grave mischief will have 
been done by the unfortunate policy 
which she has imitated from what 
was our own pattern hardly a genera- 
tion ago. For the hour, however, all 
interest centres on the actual issue 
of peace or war. One occasion of 
misgiving had already passed out 
of the acute stage at the end of 
August. The English missionary who 
had been arrested by the French com- 
mander in Madagascar on what is ob- 
viously a preposterous charge of having 
given to the French soldiers drugged 
wine was released from the ship in 
which he had been for some time de- 
tained. The French Government acted 
with honourable promptitude, and fully 
justified the anticipations worthily ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gladstone that reason- 
able and reserved language on our 
part would be met in an upright and 
conciliatory spirit. In spite of the 
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urgent cries of some hurried politicians, 
the English Government, much to its 
credit, took for granted that the 
French Republic would act towards 
us with fairness and courtesy, instead 
of starting on a conventional, mis- 
chievous, and truly discreditable pre- 
sumption to the contrary. The release 
of Mr. Shaw, however, does not close 
the incident. “It was a mistake,” 
said Lord Hartington, in his speech 
at Sheffield, ‘“‘to suppose that the 
arrest of Mr. Shaw was necessarily 
a ground of quarrel between us and 
the French Republic, and it would be 
equally a mistake to suppose that the 
release of Mr. Shaw has removed the 
ground of difference between us and 
our neighbours.” Meanwhile Admiral 
Pierre, by whose orders it was that Mr. 
Shaw underwent a detention of more 
than two months in French quarters, 
came home and died in the quaran- 
tine station at Marseilles. The Bri- 
tish consul and the French admiral are 
not the only two conspicuous persons 
in Madagascar affairs whom death has 
removed. On July 13th the Queen of 
Madagascar died, but she has been 
succeeded by her niece, Ranavalo IIL, 
and all goes on as before. The French 
demands, which include a recognition 
of sovereignty over one-sixth of the 
island, as well as permission to French 
subjects to own land, and the payment 
of an indemnity, are still resisted, and 
the Hova forces are strong enough 
to confine their invaders to Tamatave. 

It suited some politicians to trace 
the release of the English missionary 
to an article that was published about 
the same time in the columns of a 
German newspaper. There is no solid 
reason for believing that either event 
had anything to do with the other. 
Prince Bismarck’s semi-official organ 
suddenly surprised Europe by a sharp 
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and peremptory warning to France 
that the aggressive language of some 
of her prints could not be for ever 
acquiesced in by her long-suffering 
neighbour across the Rhine. As a 
matter of fact no Parisian journal had 
dropped a hint or a phrase at which 
the most susceptible German could 
take umbrage. The lecture of the 
Nord-deutsche Zeitung, which has been 
followed up by a couple of others, was 
absolutely unprovoked. The Germans 
are not a delicate race, nor do their 
official penmen much affect the veil 
ot polite and considerate expression. 
But France is helpless. She has no 
ally; her army is inferior in numbers 
and equipment ; and if it were not so, 
she has no practice in the art of rapid 
mobilisation. The French newspapers 
bore the stroke with dignity and self- 
control, but it will be remembered. 
These brutal methods may answer 
their purpose, whatever it may have 
been, for the moment, and may pass 
with the shortsighted for masterly 
statesmanship. But they are not very 
civilised, and in the long run they are 
apt to cost very dear. They do not 
raise the moral level of European 
opinion, and they will make the day 
of reckoning more formidable as well 
as more: inevitable. Whether the 
interviews that have taken place this 
month between Prince Bismarck and 
Count Kalnoky at Salzburg concerned 
affairs in the West or affairs in the 
East, nobody knows. But at least 
they indicate no cooling of the alliance 
between Germany and Austria, Italy 
is as alienated from France as before. 
The visit of the King of Spain to 
Vienna, and some of the circumstances 
attending it, are taken to mean that 
the Spanish monarchy has joined the 
two great powers of central Europe. 
The Spanish monarchy has too many 
troubles of its own to be able either 
to help or to molest its neighbours at 
all seriously. But “in the catalogue” 
it goes for a Power. It serves to com- 
plete what has been called the policy 
of circumvallation against France. 

In this, however, time may soon make 





many breaches. The disturbances in 
Croatia, which, like disturbances in 
Ireland, are partly agrarian and 
partly nationalist, and which are only 
an acute phase of a restlessness that 
has been chronic for at least forty 
years, prevent us from forgetting the 
harassing internal troubles of the Dual 
Kingdom. The various manceuvres 
in the Balkan Peninsula—the ap- 
proaching triumph of the anti- 
Austrian party in Servia, the com- 
binations of Bulgarian nationalists and 
Russian agents in the Principality, 
the beginnings of an unfriendly agita- 
tion in the kingdom of Roumania in 
spite of the friendliness of the king 
remind us at the same time of another 
quarter where Austria-Hungary may 
at any time find herself engaged. 
That is but a shallow policy that 
makes no allowance for future rifts 
and not remote, in Prince Bismarck’s 
hand-to-mouth combinations, or for the 
future revival of a powerful France. 
The Austrian government paid the 
Republic the compliment of forbidding 
a Royalist demonstration around the 
grave of the Comte de Chambord at 
Goritz. Such a demonstration could 
hardly have done the Republic any 
hurt. “The death of the Count,” 
said one journalist, “is not a political 
event.” Nor, he might have added, 
can the Legitimist Rump ever again 
be a political force. The obscure dis- 
pute at the dead prince’s obsequies 
brought its political significance still 
lower. The Orleanist prince might 
have been humiliated if he had taken 
any but the first place in the funeral 
pomp, but he did not escape humilia- 
tion in the fact that the first place 
was denied to him. It was perhaps 
well that the almost splendid implaca- 
bility of the Comtesse de Chambord 
took this turn. The imagination of 
France might have been touched for a 
moment by the death of the royal 
dreamer, on whose coffin was inscribed 
the famous historic title of King of 
France and Navarre. But historic 
sentimentalism was rudely awakened 
by the reminder that the true represen- 
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tative of the Bourbon race and its 
principle of Divine Right is not the 
son of a bourgeois intriguer like 
Louis Philippe, but Francis II. of 
Naples, and Don Carlos of Spain, and 
the other members of that black and 
sinister band, whose names symbolise 
all that is darkened in thought, all 
that is superstitious in faith, all that 
is disorderly, tyrannical, and cruel in 
government. Don Carlos has formally 
withdrawn claims that could never 
have been seriously harboured, and if 
some day or other under stress of 
passing disaster, the French nation in 
a moment of religious and _ political 
reaction, should bethink itself of re- 
turning to monarchy, that system may 
perchance be restored for a little time 
in the person of the prince who has 
now returned to Eu, with the tranquil 
phlegm that, like Louis XVI., he 
inherits from a Teutonic mother. Of 
this reaction, which must be clerical, 
if it come at all, there is at present 


happily not a single sign on the 
horizon. 
The case of Mr. Shaw disclosed, 


what in truth could be no surprise to 
those who watch the various drifts and 
currents that make up public opinion, 
one of the most singular and, under 
certain easily imaginable contingen- 
cies, one of the most formidable 
obstacles, to persistency in a policy 
of. equity, peace, and good sense. Mr. 
Gladstone was brought into power in 
1880, not because he had taken a 
certain view of the proper settlement 
of the difficulties of the Balkan 
Peninsula, but because he was believed 
to be the special champion of the 
cause of peace, and of the principle 
that morality belongs as much to 
public policy as to private conduct. 
This was one of the secrets of the 
enthusiasm with which the Noncon- 
formists rallied to his banner. But 
the Nonconformists have a zealous 
interest, which for that matter is 


shared by a vast body of Churchmen, 
in proselytising missions to the back- 
ward races. 


Madagascar has been a 
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favourite scene of these operations, 
which are perhaps not quite so 
beneficent as their supporters believe, 
but which at any rate in some respects 
show the earnestness of English cha- 
racter at its best. The figures of the 
missionary work in Madagascar for 
ten years show scores of stations, 
hundreds of native preachers, thou- 
sands of native adherents, and tens 
of thousands of native children in the 
schools. It is no wonder that the 
thought of this prosperous field passing 
under the influence of a government, 
which, though aggressively hostile to 
ecclesiasticism at home, does not dis- 
dain to favour Jesuits abroad, should 
have touched a_ sensitive fibre. 
* Never,” says one of their most im- 
portant organs, “never since Non- 
conformists first rallied to the standard 
of Mr. Gladstone . has their 
faith in the great statesman been 
subjected to severer tension than at 
the present moment in regard to the 
action of the French in Madagascar.”’ 
In the same spirit, and in tones as 
loud, the same people complain of 
natives among whom missionaries had 
worked in Bechuanaland being aban-. 
doned to the tender mercies of marau- 
ders from the Transvaal. With 
significant reproach they point to the 
great Puritan precedent. ‘“ Crom- 
well,” they cry, “interfered for the 
Waldenses ; and we are accustomed to 
pride ourselves both on that inter- 
ference and its result, as Liberals and 
as Nonconformists ”—of which we can 
only remark, by the way, that Crom- 
well himself looked upon the result 
of his interference with disappoint- 
ment and chagrin. In practice, of 
course, this doctrine brings its pro- 
fessors dangerously close to the 
unclean things of Jingoism and that 
ideal of a “spirited foreign policy ” 
which in 1880 figured as the abomina- 
tion of desolation. We are assured 
by competent authorities that there is 
“a considerable divergence of opinion 
among Nonconformists”’ on _ this 
matter, and it may well beso. But 
the indication deserves to be carefully 
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noted. If the dominant policy of the 
future lies in contracting rather than 
in extending our national responsi- 
bilities towards backward races, sen- 
timent of this kind will have to be 
reckoned with. It is a curious 
paradox, though unfortunately not 
novel, in human history, that the 
special disciples of the morality of the 
NeweTestament should be so ready to 
fall into the truculent impatience of 
the heroes of the Old. The motive 
has an unselfish and even a noble 
side, but there is a danger that in the 
first place it may lead to a want of 
sobriety in considering the action of 
other countries, and in the second that 
it may withdraw to what are called 
the heathen abroad, the energy and 
the resources that are only too sorely 
needed for the worse than heathen at 
home. The workmen in the country 
appear to have an intuition of this. 
Their influence, which must be a 
rapidly growing one, will be thrown 
into the scale in favour of a sage, 
pacific, and cautious handling of all 
difficulties that will arise between 
ourselves and other nations. 

We have said something above of 
the influence of a laudable sympathy 
with weaker races in some popular 
judgments on French action in Mada 
gascar. Our colonists unfortunately 
area generation or two behind us in 
respect of the consideration that we 
now think due to native populations. 
They are where we ourselves were, so 
long as material exigencies tempted 
or forced us to make light of what 
justice and humanity would have pre 
scribed in our dealings with people in 
a lower stage of social development, 
and worse equipped in the fatal 
struggle for existence. Not only in 
Queensland itself, but in Victoria and 
in New South Wales, lively disgust 
and disappointment has been kindled 
by the refusal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Downing Street to acquiesce 
in the annexation of New Guinea. 
Here again it is the activity of France 
that is made the plea for action by 
England and her sons in the southern 








seas. It is notorious, say the colon- 
ists, that in the French convict colony 
of New Caledonia a busy movement 
has been set afoot for placing both New 
Guinea and the New Hebrides under 
the tricolor of France. A French 
company at Noumea, so they are 
informed, has actually bought land 
in one of the New Hebrides, and 
formal annexation may be found to 
have taken place at any moment. 
In that case, they apprehend the 
accession of the worst possible neigh- 
bours in the shape of escaped convicts 
and inveterate criminals, who, after 
undergoing French sentences at home, 
are to be banished into these regions 
for life. It is supposed that 60,000 
of these gentry will be despatched 
within the next dozen years, at the 
rate of 5,000 per annum. How would 
you like it, the colonists inquire of us, 
if France were to transport her most 
incorrigible convicts to Shetland and 
the Orkneys? The annexation of New 
Guinea by a foreign power, they 
maintain. would impose upon them 
the hateful burden of a permanent 
tax for a defensive military and naval 
force. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended, and according to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statement in Parliament a few 
weeks ago, we are at liberty to believe, 
that there is no likelihood of any 
foreign power taking possession of the ff 
coveted islands. On this view it is 
not nervous fear of France, Russia, or 
Germany that really prompts the an 
nexation of New Guinea, but the 
substantial demand for labour on the 
Queensland plantations. Until the 
day when the magistrate on Thursday 
Island annexed New Guinea, or sup- 
posed himself to be annexing it, the 
labour vessels had not attempted 
operations on that coast. That act 
had no sooner taken place than a 
vessel started in search of labourers. 
For three months, as the story goes, 
the brigantine was not heard of, but a 
month ago she returned to Queensland 
with a gross of labourers on board, 
obtained in New Guinea and else 
where, but not without murderous 

















conflicts with the islanders. This is 
a foretaste of what is tocome. Honest 
and impartial observers on the spot 
admit that there neither is nor can 
be any guarantee that the labourers 
understand the terms of the agree- 
ment on which they embark. There 
is a Government agent on board, but 
nobody pretends that these agents are 
very squeamish. What is our true 
policy in face of such a process? “ If 
the annexation,” it is argued by some, 
“had been consummated, the labour 
traffic with New Guinea would have 
been at once subjected to such regu- 
lations as would have prevented the 
islanders from being improperly 
shipped. The natives would have 
been better protected than those be- 
longing to any of the islands of 
Polynesia at present. To refuse an- 
nexation is to leave them unpro- 
tected.” That is one answer; it 
comes from some of the most honest 
men in the Australian colonies, and it 
finds favour with many honest and 
enlightened men at home. Others 
argue that a protectorate of this kind 
from Downing Street is too remote to 
be effective against the overmastering 
pressure of interests on the spot ; that 
though for the moment the Australian 
colonies are not unwilling to offer to 
contribute towards the cost, they 
would not be disposed to make them- 
selves indefinitely liable for an outlay 
over which they would have imper- 
fect control ; that the colonies are not 
equally interested, and that those 
least interested would hardly care to 
pay towards the objects of the others ; 
in short, therefore, that we at home 
shall do best to leave the work, with 
all its difficulties, risks, and cost, to 
the colonies concerned, to deal with 
on such terms as may to them seem 
best. But this, like so much else, is 
dictu quam re facilius, more easily 
said than done. Suppose that Queens 
land, or Victoria, or some confederated 
Dominion of the Southern Cross were 
to fall into a quarrel with France or 
with Germany. Is Great Britain to 
stand by while they are eaten up, or is 
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she to be bound to take up a cause 
which she may not be able in justice 
or expediency to defend, and which 
may impose heavier burdens, military 
and financial, than she may find it 
convenient to bear? Are we to be 
responsible after the event, without 
power to control it? If the colonies, 
on the other hand, are to abide by 
the policy prescribed from Downing 
Street, will they not in their turn, 
and for the like reasons, demand their 
share in its inspiration and control ! 
Questions of this kind are not urgent, 
though their interest is already some- 
thing more than merely speculative. 
The discussions of the Colonial Con- 
gress which met at Amsterdam this 
month only foreshadow controversies 
that may at any moment pass beyond 
the academic stage. Meanwhile, we 
may remind the sentimental politicians 
who entreat us by all the angels to 
draw closer the relations between the 
mother country and the colonies, that 
the least likely way of making our- 
selves pleasant to our distant kinsfolk 
is to insist on dictating their policy in 
respect of labour. Yet the latter is 
the very object that animates this par 
ticular school in their talk about a 
closely-knit colonial empire. Nor is 
it probable that we shall solve the 
problem offhand by any one political 
principle. We shall deal with cases as 
they arise, and as best we can. Both 
objects are excellent, but we may yet 
find that each is incompatible with the 
other. 

In that portion of the Empire which, 
though closest to us in geographical 
space, is most alien in sympathy and 
affection, things remain moderately 
quiet. The sixty undetected murders of 
the last three years remain undetected, 
in spite of the vigorous administration 
of the Crimes Act—a significant proof 
of the popular connivance at these 
lawless enforcements of the popular will. 
Ovcasional acts of violence occur from 
week to week, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the organisation of the 
National League is silently progressing. 
The latest application of the principle 
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has been made by the shepherds of 
the west, who are supposed’ to have 
already enrolled no fewer than 2,000 
members of an association adopting 
the ordinary maxims and practices of 
trade unionism. At Ballinasloe, in 
Clare, in Kerry, there have been bad 
cases of incendiarism, of firing into 
dwellings, of assault, and in the region 
between Killarney and Kenmare, a man 
who had broken the agrarian code was 
only the other day shot dead. But the 
ostensible watchword for the moment is 
for quiet, and the Lord Lieutenant 
has felt himself able to discontinue the 
costly administration of the law by 
special resident magistrates. Meet- 
ings have been already held in many 
places with a view to taking advantage 
of the new facilities for constructing 
light 
taken to form companies with limited 
liability, for the purchase of estates 
which are suitable either for re-sale 


railways, and steps are being 


to the existing tenants or for the 
settlement of newcomers from the 


congested districts. 

Immediately after the close of the 
session, Mr. Parnell spoke at Dublin 
with his usual calm assurance of tone, 
pointing out the substantial advantages 
that Ireland had gained in the measures 
providing for tramways, for migration, 
for the facilitating of purchase, all at 
the risk of the national exchequer ; for 
the aid of the Irish fisheries ; and for 
the construction, out of a local rate 
where necessary, of more decent dwell 
ings for Irish labourers. There can 
be no doubt that in more than one of 
these measures, the Imperial legisla- 
ture has assented to a new and remark- 
able departure, and that Mr. Parnell 
is justified in congratulating himself 
and his party on their successes during 
the session. We may assume that his 
own complacency and the vehemence 
of some of his lieutenants during the 
last few days of the session, each of 
them work in the same direction upon 
the opinion of the constituencies. Mr. 


Parnell’s list of measures satisfies the 
popular desire for what the French 
Solid. 


call the Mr. Healy’s strong 
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language reassures the popular desire 
to show an implacable front to the 
British Government, no matter how 
many gifts it may bring. It is 
worthy of remark that in a speech 
at Newcastle on-Tyne (Sept. 13), Mr. 
Healy himself admitted that though 
the Cabinet “contained nine or ten 
utterly worthless persons, it had also 
three or four men of genius, of character, 
of principle, of integrity, of conscience ;”’ 
and that if Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Chamberlain had their way, Ireland 
would never have fallen out with the 
Liberal Whether this is 
complimentary and reassuring to the 
party, or the reverse, politicians may 
be left to judge for themselves. 

As if to remind us of the Sisyphean 
nature of Lrish pacification, Mr. Davitt 
been making a short progress ; 
everywhere he has been received with 
with bands, triumphal 
arches, and large crowds—at Cappa- 
more, at Cashel, at Waterford. Cappa- 
more is a poor little place in the county 
of. Limerick ; yet in spite of rain and 
wind ten thousand people poured in to 
hear him; and in spite of the Pope’s 
circular, a priest was in the chair, and 
a dozen other priests attended. Myr. 
Davitt preached on the old text, that 
the landlords must go; but he gave a 
new hint as to the compensation to 
which they are entitled for going. “The 
landlords themselves,” he said, “ and 
that hereditary obstructive chamber, 
the House of Lords, had laid down the 
doctrine of compensation, which, he 
trusted, would be applied to themselves 
when the time came for finally dis- 
possessing Ireland of them. They had 
declared that the tenant was compen- 
sated for his improvements by enjoy- 
ment. Why should not the landlords 
themselves be declared to have compen 
sated themselves by enjoyment? Since 
the passage of the Act of Union the 
landlords had taken £1,200,000,000 out 
of Ireland—wealth not created by them, 
but by the farmers and industrial 
classes. If, therefore, full justice were 
done to Irish landlords they would not 
receive their fares from Kingstown to 


pa rty. 


has 


enthusiasm, 























Holyhead.” This short and simple 
statement of the case naturally makes 
the musing politician wonder, if the 
Irish were some day to have a legis- 
lature of their own as Canada or Victo- 
ria has, and if Mr. Davitt were to bring 
it forward there, as he or somebody 
else would be quite sure to do, how such 
a proposal as this would be dealt with. 
Men like Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy, 
distinguished by aptitudes for the 
common sense of business, might throw 
themselves on the side of what we may 
call conservatism and order ; but would 
not the thousands who Mr. 
Davitt’s confiscatory project on the 
platform, insist upon it in the chamber? 
One cannot tell, but the question is of 
vital importance. 

The other political deliverances of 
the recess have so far not been very 
significant. Lord Hartington at Shef- 
field was colourless, if judicious, but he 
again used about Egypt 
which dismays the partisans of a pro- 
longed protectorate, and satisfies those 
who believe that the influence of Sir 
Evelyn Baring will be a surer guaran- 
tee for all reasonable objects of ours in 
Egypt than a handful of British troops. 
“If they are wise,” says Lord Hart- 
ington, “ the Khedive and his Govern- 
ment will make good use of the time 
which lies them before the 
British House of Commons again comes 
together to demand an account of the 
situation ; and will be able to show 
such a list of reforms accomplished, and 
guarantees for freedom and order given, 
as will make it an easy task for us, 
even in the opinion of the most timid 
of our critics, greatly to reduce, if not 
altogether to remove, the Army of 
Occupation from the soil of Egypt.” 
In other words, Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues feel the necessity of being 
able to tell their supporters in the 
House of Commons in February that 
the evacuation of Egypt by our troops 
is by that time tolerably near completion. 
Obviously, if they are not in some such 
position, they will be under the humili- 
ating obligation of having to confess 
that the policy with which they 
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language 


before 
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entered upon the task of restoring 
order in Egypt has broken down. In 
the meantime, the situation is a very 
equivocal one for us. Abuses of Egyp- 
tian administratiom every day 
pressed upon the notice of the English 
public by the advocates of prolonged 
military occupation. As if the expenses 
of that occupation and the several mil- 
lions of indemnity that were awarded 
to those who suffered from the 
made it for the Egyptian 
Government to provide the machinery 
of effective administration. What we 
are doing is to hold up a state of things 
in which the foreign creditor is paid 
in full, while the actual government of 
the country is starved and crippled. 

Ona question that excites the public 
mind much more generally and more 
profoundly than any present point of 
international policy, Mr. Bright has at 
last declared himself in his speech at 
Birmingham. What can legislation do 
to check the practice of intemperance ? 
W hat system may best be substituted 
for the present regulation of the sale of 
intoxicants by licensing magistrates ? Is 
it expedient to give to the majority of 
ratepayers in a certain area the right of 
vetoing the sale? Mr. Bright thinks 
not. What he proposes is that a com- 
mittee of the municipal council should be 
intrusted with the regulation of public 
houses, but that they should not have 
the power of suppressing them below a 
certain point. The licensing committee, 
according to Mr. Bright’s suggestion, 
should not the number of 
houses in proportion to population, but 
on the other hand neither should they 
reduce the number below one half, if 
the population remains the same. The 
experiment might be tried for ten years, 
and should be confined to boroughs. 
When the committee elected to close a 
public-house that had not been other- 
wise than respectably conducted, then 
the Corporation should compensate the 
owner. The fund out of which this 
compensation should be paid, would be 
raised from a license duty to be fixed 
by the Corporation, and to be used by 
it for municipal purposes. 


are 
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On the whole it must be admitted 
that Mr. Bright’s scheme has not 
come near to satisfying the most 
active sections of the party of re- 
form. It is, they say, in its main 
principle nothing at all in advance 
of what actually exists, and has 
long existed, in Scotland : yet of all 
parts of the United Kingdom Scotland 
is the one where the cries of dissatis- 
faction with the licensing legislation 
are loudest, and the demands for 
prohibitive legislation most earnest. 
To give the ratepayers, through 
the councils, a direct money in- 
terest in the continuance of the 
sale would establish the trade on 
foundations more immovable than 
ever. To delegate the question of 
limitation to the municipalities, and 
then to limit their power of limita- 
tion, is denounced in some quarters 
as nothing less than “a _  miser- 
able double-shufile.” To propose com- 
pensation to the publican, it is 
said, can only come from a misplaced 
feeling for the offender, instead of 
feeling for his victim, and is the result 
of an exaggerated doctrine of property. 
To give corporations the control means 
either at the time of municipal elec- 
tions to post] one temperance to ques- 
tions about drains or docks, or else to 
make it the single issue; and in the 
interests of good local government 
either alternative is as little desirable 
as the other. 

Whatever be the force of objections 
of this kind, it is certain that they 
have, and are likely to have, great 
weight with those who are most in 
earnest in the legislative prevention of 
intemperance. It is hard to believe 
that the movement will stop short 
until the opportunity has been fur- 
nished for the experiment of down- 
right prohibition. But what the 
local area is to be, and how the diffi- 
culties of compensation will be met or 
evaded, are questions in which few 
politicians as yet affect to see any 
daylight, : 

Like other and less eloquent people 
Mr. Bright, haftied by the awkward- 


te 


ness of making people temperate by 
Acts of Parliament, was obliged to fall 
back upon the spread of firmer habits 
of morality, and the diffusion of educa- 
tion in the public schools, as the sources 
of real improvement. But on this its 
Geneva correspondent writes to the 
Times :— 


** Switzerland is one of the best educated 
countries in Europe, and Geneva the best edu- 
cated and most intelligent canton in the Con- 
federation. All the young recruits called out 
for training in the Federal army undergo a 
literary as well as physical examination, and 
Genevan recruits almost invariably head the 
list ; yet Geneva is probably the most drink- 
ing, if not the most drunken, of the twenty- 
two cantons. I suspect Mr. Bright’s Saxon 
friend drew too flattering a picture of his own 
country. Ihave lived in Saxony,-and know 
something of the habits of the people. If 
there is not much open drunkenness among 
the Saxons, it is because they are well seasoned, 
and there can be no question that they drink 
a great deal more than is good for them. The 
quantity of heer they get through is astound- 
ing, and when they take spirits they generally 
take them raw. Educated people are naturally 
less prone to over-indulgence in drink than 
the non-educated ; but over-indulgence is a 
relative term, and the idea that habitual 
drinking can be anything but beneficial has 
hardly, as yet, dawned on the Continental 
mind. In France women give wine to their 
children ; in Germany they give them beer. 
It would require a special education to con- 
vince these women that they are wrong, and 
there are no teetotal societies to give the edu- 
cation. As iar as the habit oi drinking goes 
it seems abundantly clear, judging by the ex- 
perience of Switzerland, that it tends to in- 
crease in proportion to the facilities offered for 
its indulgence.” 


In our own country we had hoped 
that the remarkable decline in the 
excise duties was one of the first fruits 
of ten years of a national system of 
education. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer astonished and delighted tem- 
perance reformers by the statement in 
introducing his budget last April, that 
the consumption of wines and spirits 
had fallen off to such an extent within 
eight years as to be represented by a 
reduction of revenue to the tune of 
five millions sterling ; and that, if you 
added beer, the falling off in the con- 
sumption would be represented by a 
threepenny income-tax. Unfortunately 
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the latest revenue returns show a sud- 
den and unaccountable increase in the 
receipts under the head of excise. All 
teaches us the old lesson, that im- 
provement in self-control and the habit 
of postponing immediate indulgence for 
the sake of future advantage to one’s 
self or to others, is a plant of slow 
growth ; that it needs to be nourished 
from sources many and various ; and 
that we must prepare for manifold dis- 
appointments, being only careful to 
make each the starting-point of fresh 
effort. 


After all, the temper and the in- 
telligence of the great industrial 
classes constitute the decisive element 
in the social future. If the delegates 
who assemble annually at the Trades 
Union Congress may be taken as fair 
representatives of the workmen of the 
country, nothing could be more hopeful. 
The topics before the congress this 
year were, with one exception, of com- 
paratively narrow and special interest. 
The general drift was in the direction 
of extended protection and supervision. 
There is a general desire that the 
proposal to prevent employers from 
contracting themselves out of their 
liability for accidents to their men, 
should become law ; and the congress 
wished to make the owner of a ship as 
liable to the seamen in it as the em- 
ployers of other kinds of labour. 
There is a demand for an increase in 
the number of inspectors and sub- 
inspectors, already a formidable host, 
in proportion to the enormous increase 
in the scale of universal production. 
Men in charge of engines of all kinds 
should be required to possess a cer- 
tificate of competency, as is the master 
of a ship. In other spheres of interest, 
not peculiarly industrial, the congress 
protested against the clause in the 
codifying measure now before Parlia- 
ment, empowering magistrates to hold 
inquiries where nobody is charged 
with a criminal offence ; and it sup- 
ported the various measures for in 
creasing the direct political power of 
the industrial classes. such as the 


extension of the hours of polling, the 

widening of the franchise, and the 

payment of members. One remark- 

able feature in the proceedings was 

the friendliness shown towards co 

operation. Another was the turn of 
the discussion on the land question. 

This is the one subject, as we have 

said, that rises beyond a relatively 

narrow aim, and it is beyond all doubt 

or comparison the subject on which 
the interest of the artisans, even 
more than of the agricultural 
labourer, is at present most keenly 
stirred. wast year a considerable 
sensation was caused by the success of 
a resolution in favour of that vast 
project vaguely known as the national- 
isation of the land. This year, 
Mr. Arch introduced a_ resolution 
which went no further than ex- 
pressing an opinion in favour of 
“radical changes in our land system, 
so that the land may be cultivated for 
the benefit of the entire community ;” 
and his speech turned on the two points 
of some sort of indefeasible tenant- 
right for the occupying farmer, and 
some scheme for bringing the ten million 
acres of waste land in the United King- 
dom into cultivation. A prolonged dis- 
cussion took place, in which the pro- 
vincial delegates showed rather more 
weightiness of judgment than their 
metropolitan colleagues. An attempt 
was made to repeat the vote of last 
year, but it was defeated on the 
characteristic ground that by con- 
tinuing to pass an unripe and inm- 
practicable resolution, they would 
only be allowing useful and possible 
reforms to slip. While we are all 
congratulating ourselves, and rightly 
so, on the good sense and moderation 
of the Congress, it is just as well not 
to forget the great host of unskilled 
labourers in the background. The 
movement that is on foot against 
state-aided emigration, and in favour 
of home colonisation, as a means of 
helping the London poor, is not at 
present very important, but some at- 
tempts are being made to press it in 
London, at Nottingham, Birmingham, 
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and elsewhere, and social observers 
will do well to keep an eye upon it. 

In one of the greatest departments 
of industry there are signs of uneasi- 
ness. The strike of the cotton opera- 
tives at Ashton seems to bear a pretty 
elose resemblance to the strike at 
Blackburn five years ago; and jour- 
nalists and others show the same 
readiness now as was shown then to 
settle the right and wrong of the dis- 
pute by general propositions. The 
truth is that in such disputes general 
propositions of that sort are not only 
cheap but worthless. No opinion is 
worth having which is not based on 
a careful and thorough investigation 
of the special facts of the particular 
case in their whole range, and the 
generalia of the economic books are 
idle for purposes of practical judg- 
ment. Whether over-production has 
gone on until it is reaching a ruinous 
point, and whether the remedy con- 
sists in running fewer hours or in 
paying a lower rate of wages, are 
questions that can only be answered 
after careful study of detail. In 1878 
we were told on both sides that the 
trade would never revive, yet, as we 
know, it did revive. The history of 
the trade has been one of many fluetu- 
ations. A diligent observer recounted 
the list of them at the time of the last 
Eancashire strike :—‘“ In 1826-7 trade 
was bad and the mills in many locali- 
ties ran but three days a week; but 
by 1828 trade had developed again 
and was prosperous. In 1841-2, the 
great ‘plug-drawing time’ trade had 
gone down again; but it looked up 
until 1847, when the country was dis- 
tressed by the great potato panic and 
contemporaneous depression in trade. 
Many of the mills at this time stopped 
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altogether for twenty weeks. But ir 
the following year the cotton trade 
enjoyed even an unwonted prosperity, 
Agitation for the 10 per cent. which 
had been taken off was then started 
among the employés, and they got their 
request granted. Then there came the 
great lock-out of 1853, when the 10) 
per cent. was knocked off again. In 
1857 there was the brief monetary 
panic. Next, in 1862, came the cotton 
panic, through the great dearth in the 
staple article caused by the Civil War 
in America, and the depression and 
suffering consequent thereon was so 
great that many of the operatives in 
Preston and neighbourhood actually 
kissed the bales of cotton as they 
arrived after the war was over, and 
trade revived. In 1866 the trade 
seemed to be favourably progressing, 
and the operatives got their list of 
prices. Then, in the early part of 
1867, it relapsed, and the hands lost 
5 per cent. It worsened, and in 1869) 
another 10 per cent. was taken off. 
By 1870 trade had improved, and the 
10 per cent. was got back. Then came} 
the run of prosperity followed by the 
recent lock-out and present depression.” 
The textile industries are not the 
only important branch of national 
business where anxiety prevails. A 
sudden recurrence of disease among | 
cattle, in many parts of the country, 
has spread something like panic among 
the owners of stock. Whether the 
existing official arrangements for dea 
ing with the disease are efficiently 
carried out, whether they ought to 
be strengthened or extended, or, finally, 
whether it might ‘not now be best to 
leave official regulations alone alto- 
gether, are questions about which 
there is ample room for discussion. 








